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0 2 5 Dereſſes of this 
Need kind are ol ſo ſin- 
Ep 8 f gular a nature, it 
es difficult for the 
author to pay honor to the 
patron, and at the ſame time 
to do juſtice to himſelf and 
his ſubject. Perſons in your 
ſtation are ſeldom courted 
A 2 with 


iv. YEDITCATION, 


with -anypcrhomage} doyhich i 
conſiſtent with the nature of 


oppoſition- 4 VIE eln 


8913 Yat Jon ow art bry 
Ius, manner 1 in 3 1 
diſlenf, way however induce 
ſome to, imagine, that inſtead 
of pleading y, cauſe with 
zeal, Lonly make;j it an occa- 
lion to, offer incenſe to yqur 
power. Unhappy people, 
whoſe deviations from, virtue 
haye. rendered ſo much. de- 
pendent on one, yet fl haxd- 
IV believe he can. be entitled 
to the tribute of diſntereſted 
praiſe! Have the Great in of- 


ice noi title then, to the en- 
men of the true preroga- 
"of tive 


DED IGAT ION v 
tive of fubſtantial merit? We 
know that there is 10 perſon 
without many imperfections; 
and ſhall we not make great 
allowance for men in public 
life? If, upon the Wholk, the 
birtübes ſcale preponderates; 
as We have g66d reaſbn to be- 
lere, we 'Thalt' receive! favor 
hereafter ; e oughi moſt cer- 
tainly to ſhow it here. And 
what" uſt grounds are there 
tot 2280 „that the happi- 
ef bf His nation is not the 
prime: object "of your andi. 
an 
to mar 1 ic . dd o7gH 8 A0 
Wirn N to the fab- 
ject of this pamphlet; is it 


to 


vi DEDHCATHHO N. 

to be c ie that Mr. 
Pr could entertain a ſingle 
thought of favoring the JEWS, 
but as, ſuch; favor might ad- 
Vance. the, general welfare ? 
the conclulion then is very 
Plajn; that the uderatiom and 
28 za genie were, Jus 
chief inducements to ſubſcribe 

to this meaſure. ; . 
918 119m 15000 Ttuls 108 

I Wakxn ER. the ende 70 

| poſed can be antwer ed, is what | 
we Jai to,cophder. Hut 
we, hal „ever, diſcover .the 
truth, if under a, notion, of 
ho unpopular meaſures, 
wei become the. apes, of, 1 
8 party 


DEDICATION” vi 
party intereſt⸗ 'To'torreF, in 
fornie inſtances, argues greater 
ſavacity'thati the not chmmmt. 
ling miſtakes.” In the Li's 
caſe we generally ſtruggle 
with a ſtrong prefeſfelen: : 
In the /aft, the ſuppofed wiſ- 
dom oftentimes ariſes from no 
bettet cauſe than a a in- 
activity. Mes. " 


' | i fs 


Bur whilſt 3 men are 
grab ing their inclinations; m 
their uch, 1 have as good à a 

right to indulge e in 
— I att chiiſtn to my 
principles and opinion, with 
regard to the matter Ain de- 
bats; aj I have not the leſs 


1 plea- 


Vill DEDICATION. 
pleaſure in 


neration of -your- chat 
and the fincert reſpect 
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EHE examination of the 
> Jews Being now ended, 
* . we uf leave it to our 
Judges to {tum up the evi- 
dence, and gi ve that ſentence which 


alla appear 70 22 moft 32 


The firſt edition of this fall Trick 
tife was printed during my abſence a- 
3 1 had therefore no opportunity 
Fe Ging the preſs. The ſecond, 
13 al the ſame fortune, neither 
had I an opportunity of making any 
addition, except that of a note or two, 
which 1 ſent from Amſterdam, 
B On 


Jv; NNO Ns. N AV . 
{>a RAR return 5 6. ra 1 ud a poarph- 
let, entitled, Conſiderations, on. the 
« bill, &c“ publi iſhed ſoon after the 
firſt. edition of this track. There is a 
faſſage iu it * levelled againſt my bagky 
with regard to the refidence of the Jews 
in Amſterdam and Paris. Indeed it gave 
zue but mean. impreſſions of. the Jewiſh 
cauſe, that of ther: many, arguments 
and Facts I had advanced, only this 
circumſtance ſhould. be mentiunæd. I 
have now explained what the author 75 
pleaſed to call Notorious F allhnods; 
and as the ene baue been 
anſe wered with great force. of. argu- 
ment, ſupported by Jeripies re and gu- 
thentic records, I hade only 10 obſerve, 
that, as I can with great veracity /ay, 
humanly ſpeaking, «my cen mind has 
never been the leaff inflamed With an- 


* Conſiderations, p. 55. 


163) 

Fer, or malevolence upon this ſubjec 73 
J TuphV eben, I bude not adwinifter- 

ea” pans t0 done Pirſtont of other 1 men.” 

Qs vin io agus a& 233 

1: ought to be preſumed "that truth 
is the great object purſued : V. harſo* 
ever is foreign 20 \tru th, muſt be- "equal a 
ly foreivn to juſtice, and the integrity 
of the. mind. From the moment we 
Niefern zo calumny and perſonal re- 
proath, there is juſ grounds ro fuſs 
pect "either that the cauſe eſpouſed is 
Bad; br that theſe abo plead for it 
ure ill qualified for their buſineſs ; and 
only mean to divert us from the diſco> 
very of the truth. IM bo is, and who 
is not, an pril. man, u good ub 
ject, and a lover of his couniyyy ix 
foreign to what is, or whit is not; 
the rule of right reaſon in à particu- 
lar caſe. We may learn however from 
the incident before us, how apt man- 
_ are, in the faokſhneſs of their 
B 2 hearts 


[8 


| beat ts, to be led aftray by the infor- 


mations of thoſe" whoſe Intereſt it is io 


. deceive; whoſe minus are too diſingenu- 
ous to'repreſent things as they are; or 
too weak to make vbſervations with any 
propriety.” Thus men are betrayed to 
act an unwarrantable part, or we cer- 


rainly never ſbould have ſeen ſuch raſh, 


ill- grounded, and immodeſt accuſa- 


tions, as are contained in the Conſi- 
derations abovementioned. 


The > intimate knowledge I have of 


the Remonſtrance, /o far as it relates 
to the Portugal merchants, and in 
what manner their ſolicitation was 
conducted, makes me bold to ſay; that 
Jam ſure the actors are removed,” the 
fartheft: poſſible, from the leaſt. tinc- 
ture of that appearance, of the real- 
ity f which they are challenged by 
tbe. conſiderations... But what ſhall 
abe /ay? Is it becauſe our paſſions ever 
blend 


e einer 
* 8 e % a: 4 & 
n ey j * 
1 1 * , 
bo * 3 : 


„ 
Bend themſelves. with our reaſon; or 
that the corruption. of the World bath 
rendered it extremely | difficul t, for 
men to believe well, even of their fel- 
low citizens, with regard to the mo- 
tives of their actions? There is how- 
ever one ſimple maxim which common 
obſervation - teaches us; © that thoſe 
ce wha are moſt diſpoſed to think inju- 
t rioufly of their neighbour, baue ge- 
ce erally the leaſt virtue themſelves.” 


If every fable ſhould have its mo- 
ral, every real and important event 
in life oughtito. have ſome inſtructive 
application alſo. Thoſe who are ac- 
cuſtomed to think, will make it for 
. themſelves. Thoſe who are averſe 10 
ſerious reflexion, if it was made for 
them, it would fignify very little. Up- 
on the whole, let us offer the incenſe 
of gratitude to heaven, that we have a 
prince on the throne who is a man 


of 


( xiv ) 
of integrit ty, and a lover, of his ped- 
ple: That bis miniſty , though Laube 
Jef like other men 70 buman infirmi- 
ties, mean to promote the welfare, the 
oppulence, he grandeur of this nati- 
on; that this very meaſure in mueſti- 
on, which we apprehend was a miſtake 
in politics, is, notwithſtanding, a proof 
of this aſſertion. We have alſo had 
an opportunity of ſeeing, that we have 
yet among us, no ſmall remains of the 
ſpirit of liberty, without faction; of 
independency, without the contempt of 
laws ; of religion, without levity or hy- 
| pocriſy. And that amidſt all our 

corruption and immoralities, we do 
generally endevor® to underſiand 
what our real intereſt is, and when 
we examine it thoroughly, do perti- 
naciouſly adhere to that whichwe think 

right. 


London, Nov. 10, 
1753. 
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441 1 of 
"| 4 . there' a are ſoine anec due 


in 2 conſiderdtionis and anſwer above 
nenilbned which confirm the principles 
T have adopted; and others which 
illuſtrate ſome hiflorical paſſages, at 
which I had only hinted, I thought 
it proper in this edition to examine 
them fully, ſo that this piece might, 
as far as I am able to improve it, be 
rendered the more compleat. 
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H 
Introduction. General reflexions on 
naturalization. The expediency of 
attending to our domeſtic Oecono- 


my, to anſwer the end propoſed by 


4 
4 Maturaligation. 
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E have now had time to 
ol conſider the arguments on 


both fides the queſtion, 


— ht 
relating to the naturalization of the 
C Jews. 


( 18 ) 


Sewn | On. fy, one | d we have ſeen 


ſeveral matters adyanced as fats 


which are really, 20 facts; and ſe- 
veral miſtakes have been entertained 
with, regard to the ſuppoſed impor - 
tance of the Jews. _ ; The argument 
hath been alſo treated in a light 
manner, and with little attention to 
the importance of the ſubject. In- 
ſtead of a ſober and ſteady remon- 


ſtrance, we have alſo ſeen a ſpirit of 


clamor conjured up; and as a natu- 
ral effect of it, much hath been 
thrown out, as little conſiſtent with 
our character, as a polite and humane 
people; as injurious to the tender- 
nel; which chriſtianity inſpires. I» 
ſpeak of that part which has been 
really handled in an improper man- 
manner, and not of every thing 


which hath been ſaid on either ide 
of the queſtion. 
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"Xs the different views and inter- 
el of men, lead them different 
ways; ; they are apt to ſwerve from 
the real merit of their cauſe; as if 
they meant from falſe extremes to 
find out the true medium. To this 
purpoſe one may obſerve an humer- 
ous remark in a letter lately addreſ- 
ſed to the public, concerning the 


£745 


marriage bill, In this piece, which 


Ne 


ſeems to be wrote by a very able 
penman, lawyer, and logician, the 
author ſuppoſes an application to 
parliament, to be made by fan-ſtick- 
makers, (whoſe employment is of late 


fallen off) concluding, that zhzy would 
be as frong, i in their exprellions of 
danger to the religion, Fe p, and 
Commerce of their country, as the 
remonſtrances have been againſt the 
naturalization of the bs, Theſe 


prope being under ſuch” particular 


1 cir- 


(25) 
circumſtinces withi regard: ↄto their 


(cuſtoms, maummertʒ and religian ; the 
ſubject of thein naturalixation hath 
ol courſe? been treated in a very dif- 
ferent manner, from that of any de- 
ſign of the like nature, with re- 
ſpect toocbriſtiant, and conſequent- 


ly it muſt produce many new thoughts 


20g . 


7 : 927 7 1 Nn T' iT, 081009 O01 


© Mako 1 ee further, I 


: will be bold to ſay, that I not only 
imagine the bill in queſtion will hot 
produce any bad effect; but I believe 


it will produce a good one. In the fir / 


place Ic take it for granted, that m0 
Jeu will be naturalized in conſe- 
quence of it; and in'the;/erongy that 
the Jews: themſelves: will have the 


wiſdom never to make ſo ab/urd! a 


requeſt again. But whether theſe 
ſuppoſed effects will ariſe from the 


clamor made againſt the Bill, or from 


ſome 


. 
ä * 1 
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ſome better cauſe ; it muſtibe:clear, 
that no man hof ſentiment, nor any 
ver of his country, ought ever to 
un, much leſs to ſolicit, that clamor 
might prevail without reaſm; or, if 


we could ſubſtitute any conſiſtent 


rule of conduct in its place; that it 
might ever prevail at all. 


. i & » 2 7 -_- 
d : \ 7 * 9 1 F 33 
_ 4 ©.» wo * +. 


To conſider things at ge, I muſt 


| obſerve, that ſome of the warmeſt ad- 
vocates for the naturalization. of the 


zeal for a general naturalixation, when 


this ſubject was before the parliament; 
it was once imagined; and not with- 


out foundation in the reaſon of the 


thing, that the propoſed particular 
naturaligation of the Jeus, had no 


leſs for its object than a general natu- 


raligution. Whether this was really 
the caſe, or not; is not material: I 
ſhall indulge myſelf in making ſome 


re- 


| ( 22) 
reflex ions pon this principle, as in- 
ee to our ſuhject. 


116 


e Naturalization hath been 
warmly defended by many real Pa- 
triots and well- wiſhers to their coun- 
try! They urge the conſideration, 
of the /uppoſed great utility to be 
derived, from it, by the diminution 
of the , preſent price of labor ; and 
from thence flatter themſelves with 
the hopes, of ſupplying our navies 
and armies with men. 


Others, equally /avers of their 
country, but 7% ſpeculative i in their 
notions, or 4% ſanguine in their ex- 
pectations, argue from a fact which 
is undeniable; vi. That we have 

great numbers of people in this 
* iſland. who ate ſupported by cha- 


ce rity. either becauſe the means of 


« ene bawkeje by the labor 
« of 


— % 
. WW 


( 23 ) 

te of their hands, is not © afforded 
« them; or, that the wiſdetn of the 
be legiſlature hath not yet found out 
« a way to compel them to work ;” 
conſequently theſe opponents to a 
general naturalization ſay, 5 That 
* our domeſtic cconomy ought firſt 
= to be regulated, before we can even 
* judge of the expediency of intro- 
« ducing a number of foreigners 7 ar 
«, a venture. | 


It hath been utged, indeed with 
fome appearance of reaſon, © That 
« to conquer the deep- -rooted lazineſs 
«of a people, it is neceſſary to bring 
cin examples of induſtry, and the 
good effects of it before their eyes; 
« and that the admiſſion of foreign- 
« ers, who ſettle in this country, is 
«fo far from taking the bread o of 
« the mouths of the fatives, that 
« it is putting bread 7:3 the mouths 
« of 


( 24 ) 

te of thoſe; who otherwiſe, in a ſhort 
« time, muſt have none. They add 
further, that experience hath taught 
us, what great benefits may be de- 
rived from giving countenance to fo- 
reigners. 


Here we may obſerve that one 
point is taken for granted, which 
remains to be proved; and another 
ſuppoſes that things are at preſent, as 
they were formerly, which I appre- 
hend is not the caſe, Every nation 
is now applying themſelves to the 
cultivation of their natural advan- 
tages; and improving all the various 
arts of liſe, in order, as much as 
poſſible, to eſtabliſh an independency, 
by the means which are in their 
own hands. If they act wiſely with 
regard to their ſituation; if, not- 
withſtanding the great heights to 


which we have already carried our 
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improvements, we have yet a great 
deal of work upon our hands; and 


great care and circumſpection are 


become neceſſary to the ſupport of 


our domeſtic economy, independent 
of foreign ſuccours; we certainly 
ought to make more vigorous efforts 
towards hit end, before we enter 
upon the conſideration abovementi- 
oned. 2 ese 


Were we to ſearch out the cauſes 
of the idleneis and extravagancies of 
our own people; we ſhould find the 
diſtemper lies too deep to be cured, 
by the expedient of introducing fran- 
gers among them. If we have al- 
ready more people than we have wi/- 
dom or abilities to employ ; we may 
invite foreigners to eat hat bread of 
which there is already no ſuperfluity. 
Beſides, the diſtinction of' foreigner 
and foreigner, is as neceſſary, as that 

D be- 


626) 

between idle and | induſtrious, natives. 
It muſt be granted that the acquiſi- ö 
tion of manufacturers, who are Al- $ 
ful as well as induſtrious, can hardly 5 
fail of producing good to this coun- 
try; and are we not ready to receive 
them whencver they come? As to ſo- 
reign merchants, when they appre- 
hend that their profirs, or pleaſures, 
will receive any enercaſe, hey come 
to us of courſe. Gentlemen of pro- 
perty who prefer to live among us, 
f have no temptation from the notion 
| of general naturalization, We are 
then brought back to the multitude 
of common people. Here we find 
that we rather want zew trades, and 
new manufaftures, than new people 
to be employed in thoſe we already 
poſſeſs. If the price of labor /bould 
be decreaſed, the charge of ſupport- 
ing a numerous additional poor, muſt 
add- a weight to the price of the 
| | thing 


(27) 

thing manufactured. If fill greater 
numbers of our people become a 
dead burthen, they will indeed de- 
pend on rangers even for their 
bread. This is the condition of ſome 
of thoſe nations, whoſe riches ariſe, 
not from the productions of the earth, 
wich regard to the eceſſaries of life; 
but from the metals which are dug 
from the bowels of it. But whilſt 
there is ſo great wealth in a country 
as in this, I apprehend, that inſtead 
of lowering the price of labor by 
means of foreigners, we ſhould ra- 
ther raiſe it; not only on account 
of the ſuperiority ſuch foreigners 
would acquire, by our dependence 
on them; but, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, by the encreaſe of our own 
poor. Thus the general force of the 
argument ſtill turns againſt a general 
naturalization. 
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Experience proves that our own 
countrymen; however fle and pro- 
fligate, and eonſequently poor; ſuch 
who are really fo, will eat and drink, 
and continue their ſpecies: there is 
but one remedy to prevent it, and that 
is to hang all ſuch perſons. As this 
remedy would moſt certainly be worſe 
than the diſeaſe, what is to be done, 
but to uſe lenitives and emollients ? 
By degrees we may work a reformati- 
on. The influence and example of 
the rich can certainly render the poor 
uſeful. There are hardly ren perſons 
in the whole kingdom, ſo withed, 
and abandoned, as to be incapable of 
amendment. As in a religious ſenſe 
there is joy in heaven at the conver- 
ſion of one finner; ſo in a political 
light, the converſion of one native 
member of the commonwealth, to 
become uſeful by his labor, is an ac- 
quiſition of great conſequence; per- 


haps 
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haps greater than that of half a dozen 
frrangers. We are to con ſider then 
how. to reform thoſe. abuſes, which 
thus lead us to ſeek for a ſupply of 
people from abroad; the natural effect 
of our endevors, will be a great in- 
creaſe of our 0WN people. 


It is granted that a number of 


working. poor, ſuch as perform the 


drudgery and uſeful parts of life, do 
conſtitute the chief riches of a nation; 
and not ſimply a number of mouths to 
make a large conſumption. | The me- 
thod moſtagreeable to our canſtitution, 
and leaſt repugnant to the genius of 
our fellow- ſubjects, I — then 
will be this: 


Firſt to diſcourage the uſe of ſpiri- 
tuous liguors, and ſuch things as are 
hurtful to health, and productive of 
idleneſs. The incredible number of 

public 
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(30) 
public houſes ought to be reſtrained ®: 
they are a bare to the common people 
of this nation. In thoſe villages 
where there is 70 public houſe, there is 
no drunkeneſs, nor other effects which 
ruin the conſtitution : on the contra- 
ry, there is one continued ſcene of in- 
duſtry, labor, and delightful reff, of 
which I have lately had an opportuni- 
ty of ſeeing a very friking proof. 


The next article is the particular 
countenance and encouragement, 
which ought to be given by gentlemen 
of fortune, in their reſpect ive towns 
and villages, to render matrimony 
more univerſal among the poor; 
whilſt Shemſelves ſhew an example, 
by the ſobriety of their own lives. 

| The 


But how are we to raiſe money to ſupport the ſtate ? 
May we anſwer by asking other queſtions ? Hath it been 
yet put to a fair iſſue, if the legiſlature can levy monies 
by means Which have no pernicious effects on the health 
and morals of the people? and are we to exiſt for a few 
years; or do we extend our views to future ages? 
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The third confideration is educa- 
tion, which is the great ſource of 
public as well as private virtue; and 
no leſs in low than in high life. The 
neglect of this is the chief cauſe of 
thoſe miſchiefs by which we are diſ- 
treſſed. There is then no kind of 
charity more glorious in itſelf, or more 
beneficial to the public, than the re- 
lief of an induſtrious parent of ma- 
ny children, at a criſis of their for- 
tune. Their virtuous labor and fru- 
gality, may, by ſuch means, be tranſ- 
mitted down to their children, who 
will be thus rendered uſeful, and wor- 
thy members of the community. But 
if they are once reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of eating the bread of idleneſc, 
at the public charge, how mean ſo- 
ever that bread may be, they become, 
with regard to induſiry, what thoſe 
who have been publicly whipped ge- 


nerally 


632) 
nerally are, in reſpect to their -orals : 
the ſenſe of ſhame in both caſes is 
extinguiſhed, Inſtead of cheriſbing 
a principle of ſobriety and diligence, 
we nurſe a habit of idleneſs; and 
with the want of induſtry, piety, 
and every ſocial virtue, muſt languiſh 


and decay. 
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It is. confeſſed, that one of the 
great evils under which this nation 
labors, is the heavy charge occaſioned 
by our numerous poor. This is an 
evil of ſo complex a nature, that the 
wiſdom of the legiſlature, hath not 
yet diſcovered any practicable expe- 
dient far the removal of it. Indeed 
as the ſupport of the community, up- 
on the preſent plan, muſt ultimately 
terminate in the virtue of individuals; 
do not conceive, that there can be 
any efefual remedy, without the vi- 
gilance and attention of the rich and 
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beneficent to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, at 
ſuch ſeaſonable times, and in ſuch al 
proper manner, that whilſt we relieve 
the private object, the charity may, 
by a direct and immediate conſe- 
quence, preſerve the public alſo. The 
breeding up a multitude of people to 
prey upon the induſtrious huſband- 
man, and manufacturer, mult be ru- 
inous. Unleſs theſe people do their 
ſhare of labor, they can ſerve no other 
purpoſe than to keep pace, in their way, 
with the luxury and corruption of 
the higher ranks ; and both together, 
muſt, in the courſe of time, ſubvert 

the beſt conſtitution in the world. 
Thoſe readers who are of this way 
of thinking, may immediately reduce 
the zheory into practice, and prove 
* to 


The circumſtance I allude to, happened very lately 
and was mentioned in the public papers. 
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(34) 
to themſelves the analogy between 
temporal and eternal felicity. They 
may at once advance the intereſt and 
happineſs of their country, and remit 
part of their riches to heaven, where 
their hearts certainly ought to be, 
if they defire to be there themſelves. 


Here then we may reaſon upon na- 


 turalization from real life ; and from 


an inſtance which every child may 
com- 


Mrs. Watkins of IM althamſtotbe, in Eſſex, had the mis- 
fortune to loſe her husband the 8th of July laſt, by his 
falling under his own cart. She is left with ſeven young 
children, and big with the eighth. He rented a farm of 
forty pounds a year, and was induſtrious in his employ- 
ment ; but«he charge of ſupporting ſuch a numerous fa- 
mily, ſo far prevented the encreaſe of his flock, that he 
hardly left his widow ſufficient to pay the rent which was 
due. This accident has drawn the attention of ſeveral of 
the neighbouring gentlemen, and other p19ws and noble 
benefactors. It may be hoped it will ſtill engage others 
to enable this poor woman to go on with her farm, which 
by the aſſiſtance of her brother, ſhe deſigns to do. She 
has hitherto brought up her children in the cleane/?, moſt 
decent and proper manner imaginable for her circumſtan- 
ces; and to all appearance will continue to ſupport them 
in the ſaine manner, without their becoming any burthen 
to the public, 
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( 35) 

comprehend, which every nan will 
commiſerate, and every chriſtian re- 
lieve, bring the argument home. Here 
we may ſee ſo many proſtitutes who 
prey upon the thoughtleſs youth, pre- 
vent marriage, and obſtruct the en- 
creaſe of the people, rendered virtu- 
ous by being bred to labor. We may 
alſo figure to ourſelves robbers and 
murderers, who are loſt to God, 
themſelves, and the community, made 
ſober huſbandmen and mechanics, by 
the virtuous example of their parent, 
and the effect of a happy education. 
What we may naturally compute 
their encreaſe to be, in thirty or forty 
years, is within the reach of every 
common capacity. 


Thus we ſhall dry up the ſource 
of the calamities under which we 
languiſh; and render our poor, the 
moſt /eful, inſtead of the moſt bur- 
E 2 thenſome 


636 

thenſome and dangerous part of the 
inhabitants of this iſland. Thus we 
ſhall breed up children in Humble 
life, to be an honor to their parents, 
their country, and benefactors. Thus 
we ought to be watchful to teach 
them to ill the ground, or to fight 
our battles; to be zealous of our 
country's good, and to worſhip God, 
in the profeſſion of the pureſt religi- 
on in the world. Shall we then pre- 
fer the amuſing ourſelves with a 
refined ſpeculation, concerning the 
encreaſe of ſubjects by a general na- 
turaligation; and like the dog in the 
Fable, loſe the /ubfance by catching 
at a ſpadow ? 
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The encouragement of proteſtan- 
tiſm in Ireland, with that zeal 
which 


Se 


gee the ſcheme of the incorporated ſociety of Dub- 
din, to which conſiderable donations are made, but very 
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which becomes good chriſtians, true 
proteſtants, and ſound politicians, is 
another circumſtance of the higheſt 
moment. Might we not expect to 
receive from thence ſuch ſupplies of 
men, for the improvement of the arts 


of peace; and for the ſupport of war, 


as would render our ſpeculations up- 
on general naturalization, as unne- 
ceſſary, as we have hitherto found 
them ineſfectual? whereas, by our 
neglecting our intereſt in this circum- 
ſtance, our enemies procure thoſe ſup- 
plies, which are ready upon all occaſi- 
ons to act againſt us, as they have 
more than once done with great ſuc- 
cels *; 


Could 


ſhort of the importance of it. It is amazing that any man, 
even of a ſmall fortune, ſhall pretend to any regard to his 
country, and not ſubſcribe to this political as well as pious 
charity. 


* Witneſs Fontenoy. 
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Could the faſhion be introduced, 
we might receive a farther encreaſe 
of uſeful people. A much leſs num- 
ber of Servants than we entertain, 
might anſwer all the ends of dome/- 
tic oeconomy, and produce a much 
greater tranquillity and ſatisfaction in 
great families. But this we muſt paſs 
over: ſumptuary laws are become 


neceſſary to abridge our vanities; but 


the great freedom which we enjoy, 
renders us repugnant to fuch /aws ; 
we muſt therefore wait till the fate 
is in greater diſtreſs; or in other 
words, we muſt approach yet nearer 
the precipice, before we open our eyes, 
and /ee our danger. 


To theſe reaſons might be added, 
that we have ſometbing more to be 
watchful of, than barely a ſupply of 
our preſent neceſſities. Liberty 1s of 
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a very tender and delicate nature, 
ſubject, as our modern hiſtories prove, 
to changes and revolutions. Our an- 
ceſtors have often h led for it, and have 
been tenacious of keeping up a /pþirit 
of national honor and bravery, even 
among the /ower claſſes of the people. 
Would a general naturalization tend 
to ſtrengthen or enervate that /piri? 
It ſuch naturalization brought in but 
a ſmall number of people amongſt us, 
it would ſignify very little: if it in- 
troduced a great number, it might 
create great confuſion, We have 
reaſon to judge from the temper of 
our people, that a claſhing intereft 
would ariſe between natives and fo- 
reigners; and probably between the 


foreigners of difterent nations alſo. 


We are already too much diſpoſed to 
party and faction; and altho' under 
arbitrary governments fuch evils are 

2 not 


not much to be dreaded; yet toith 
ts ig ou giv to be - e 


If what I n LED; ſhould 
be rather deemed ideal than practi- 
cable, we can only appeal to the 
hearts of individuals: we ſhall ſoon 
diſcover that men of fortune and 
leiſure, might eaſily reduce theſe no- 
tions into practice, and reap the glo- 
rious fruits of them. Examples of 
Piety, generoſity, and public love, tem- 
pered with ſuch wholeſome ſeverities, 
as particular occaſions render neceſ- 
fary, mut have their proper effect. 
It cannot be too often repeated, that 
the want of Examples, and the er- 
roneous conduct of the rich, render 
ſo many of the poor uſeleſs: it is 
not the want of foreign ſuccours, 
which makes the nation languiſp. If 
the true notions of national honor, 


and __ love, are really become 
obſo- 
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(ar) 
obſolete, I am afraid that the ne 
ſelf-love of individuals, tho' it may 
ſupply a principle by which the fare 
is ſupported for the preſent, cannot 
anſwer our purpoſe very long. We 
muſt bring theſe notions again in fa- 
ion, or farewel liberty] It ſhe takes 
up her ref} amongſt us for halt a 
century longer, it will be a greater 
miracle than the Nomiſb church can 


boaſt of. 


Thus far I have faid, as it has a 
connexion with our preſent ſubject ; 
and in a preſumption that only thoſe, 
whoſe thoughts were inclined to a 
general naturalization, could ever 
entertain any deſign of naturalizing 
Jews, If a general naturalization 
was to take place, in conſequence of 
which the Fews might be included, 
the opponents of this project would be 


diſarmed of ſome of their arguments: 
F and 
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( 42 ) 
and yet, as' none of the Jews ate 
hufbandmen, manufacturers, mecha- 
nics, ſoldiers, or ſailors, zhey, of all 
mankind, have the leaſt title to na- 
turalization. 0 


128881 kt. — 


6 


N. 


The anticnt ſiate of the Jews. Some 
of the propheſies concerning them, 
which diſcountenance the naturaliz- 
ation propos d. 


() UR buſineſs now is to enquire, 


if it is conſiſtent with our re- 
ligion, our honor, and our politics, 
to naturalize Jews. For this purpoſe 
we may firſt confider the ſubje in 
an enlarged view, with regard to the 


bebe previous to their great aa- 


tional crime of crucify ing the Lord 
of life ; and their national puniſhment 


in conſequence of that unparalleled 
act 
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( 43) 
act of iniquity. From hence we may 
poſſibly be led to think, that as, it is 
very. plain they are not ſuffered to 
eſtabliſh any Government of their 
own; nor yet permitted to incorpo- 
rate with any other nation; there- 
fore they ought not, therefore they 


cannot, be natu ralized. 


Their great lawgiver Maſes, and the 
prophets alſo, did moſt plainly foretel 
the misfortunes which would beſal 
the Jews. Whether with regard to 
the calamities they ſuftered in their 
ſeveral captivities, or the zozal diſſo- 
lution of their government; what was 
predicted of them is moſt clearly ve- 
rifyed. © Thou ſhalt become an a/- 
e goniſhment, a proverb and a by-word 
ce amongſt all nations, whither the 
« Lord ſhall lead you A © The 

F 2 Lord 


* Deut, Xxviii, ver. 37. 
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64) 
« Lord ſhall cauſe ther to be ſinlitten 
« before thine eneinies : thou ſhalt 
ct go out ne way , tem, and 
« flce ſeven va before them; and 
64 ſhallh be removed to all the king- 
ce doms of the earth“. And I 
© will deliver them to be removed in- 
« to all the kingdoms of the earth H. 
In fact we do find the un, thus 
ſentenced, have been not only caßp- 
gives, but diſtreſſad, perſecuted, flaugh- 
tered, beyond any other _ dance 
the * of the world. 


Why. this has fs "KM may 
be accounted for upon the common 
principles by which we are permitted 
to judge of the divine conduct; and 
the natural effects of cauſes. Was 
there ever ſuch an inſtance of the de- 
pravity and corruption of men, as a- 
mong the eus? Theſe people, were 


Deut. xxviii. ver. 25. + Jer. xxiv. ver, 9, 
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(45. ) 
ſo highly favored. that even the ef: = 
falgent preſence of the dejty was lo- 
cally. diſplayed to them: the aracles 
of the almigbey were declared: his 
pleaſure was made known to this once 
ſelected nation. Vet ſuch was their 
repugnance to the terms of their 'own 
felicity,' that this diſtinguiſbed favor 
and indulgence, became the occaſion 
of their crime and offence. We ſee 
how extremely averſe they were to 
the reception of the Meſſiab: and 
how their iniquity in rejecting him, 
was puniſhed with a ſeverity, propor- 
tioned to the nercy which had been 
ſhown. them. In what an irrefiſtibly 
plaintiff and me/odious ſtrain, doth 
our Savior mourn over them! “O 
« Feruſalem, Teruſalem, thou that 
« killelt the prophets, and ſtoneſt 
e them that are ſent unto thee, how 
*© offer would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen gather- 


eth 


146 
« eth her chickens under her wings, 
« n ye would not, behold your 
« houſe is left unto you de eſolate}” The 
conduct of hs life, ſo amazingly be- 
neficent, ſo replete with the , mercy 
of a God; yet did it not open their 
eyes, Not the aoniſping circumſtan- 
ces of his death, could awaken them 
from their /ethargy of 1 iniquity. Not 
the /ympathizing pangs of nature, nor "% 
all the copious freams of mercy which | 
flawed from his wounds, could. pre- £2 
vail'vn them to acknowledge him, as 


the 22 ah, 


Thus did theſe infatuated peopls 
give proof of the greateſt parverſe- 
neſs; and demonſtrate the Big in- 
ſtance of human error, which ever 
happened in the world. And what 
was the conſequence of it after the 
death of our Savior 2 Their rebellion 
againſt the Roman government was 

the 


(4) 

the 112415 uſed by divine providence, 
to work that deſtruction, which they 
had thus merited. They had filled 
up the meaſure of their iniquity ; 

their abominations were become in- 
tolerable: and in the ordinaay, courſe 
of providence, nothing leſs could hap- 
pen to them, as a fate, than their 
total deſtruction. 3 


Aſter the taking of Feruſalem by 
Vefpaſi an, we are told, they were re- 
duced to the hard neceſſity, of pay ing 
a tax, toward the ſupport of the Hea- 
= Zhen worſhip. But their puniſhment 
= did not ſtop here. In leſs than fifty 
= years after the deſtruction of Jeru- 
ſalem, a further rebellion againſt the 
Roman arms, under Trajan, coſt 
them the lives of many thouſands. In 
a few years after this, they again re- 
= belled againſt Adrian, Barchochebas 
= their leader pretending to be the Me/- 

Aab. 


(48) 
fab. This rebellion was not ſuppreſ- 
ſed till almoſt aff Paleſtine fell a prey 
to the Roman arms, and near ſix hun- 


dred thouſand Jews periſhed on this 


occahon. After that time, for near 
three hundred years, they were treat- 
ed with ſuch ſeverity, that they were 
not even permitted to look towards 
Feruſalem from any eminence ; yet 
in the time of Conſtantine, they raiſ- 


ed new troubles, and freſh {laughter 


enſued. 


Thus did the divine providence 
permit the Fewi/h nation to be brought 
to confuſion. It is true that the moſt 
potent monarchies of the earth have 
been long ſince diſſolved. The Ba- 
bylonians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, have hardly left any ve/- 


tiges of that ſplendor and power of 


which they were once poſſeſſed. Theſe 
nations have been loſt in the ravages 
I of 
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oh time, or incorporated with other 
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„ FPöcople ho became thejr,conquerors. 
- = But, the circymſtances. of the Zews 
s always have been, and Hill are pecu- 
1 liar to them. May we not, reaſon- 
ally conclude from what wei/ze, that 
e | | it is the will of providence they ſhould 
s = be preſerved as a diſtinct people, never 
1 to be incorporated with other nati- 


ons, whilſt they continue in the ſame 
faith. The ſame miraculous and 
G amazing 


What I here call /aith I obſerve is generally termed 
infidelity. This ſeems to ariſe from a deficiency in lan- 
guage, or a wrong aſſociation of ideas. The revelation | 
made to the Fews by Moſes and the prophets, certainly 
deſerves the reſpectful appellation of faith; and tho? this 
_ was partly reformed and partly ſuppreſſed,” and the whole 
ſuperſeded upon the coming of our Savior ; yet it ſeems to 
be a confounding of language, to call the opinion of any 
particular ſet, infidelity; tho the diſbelief of a truth, 
which they have an opportunity of knowing, may, with 
regard to that truth, conſtitute them Infadels. So far we 
ſeem to want a word to expreſs the idea of a deficiency in 
belief, If we adopt the words © true faith,” in contra- 
diſtinction we thereby racitly acknowledge the propriety 
.of the word faith, as applicable to the religious opinions 
of any particular ſect; tho? we ſhould at the ſame time 
knw, 


(50) 
amazing conduct which has been 
ſhewn towards them, in their being 
firſt ſelected to eſtabliſh the worſhip 
of the true God, as he was then pleaſ- 
ed to make his Vill known, to all 
appearance will be continued to man- 
kind, by the eus being inſtrumental 
to /ome further great end of his pro- 
vidence. The probability at leaſt, is 
on this {ide of the queſtion. So far 
is their hi/ory from countenancing 
their naturalization, that every Cir- 
cumſtance of it, as well as the con- 
duct of every nation in the world, 
pleads very ſtrongly againſt it. The 
Jeus are oppoſed to all the other na- 
tions of the world; but moſt of all 
to chriſtians. And among the chriſti- 
an nations they are more particularly 
oppoſed to ys, whoſe government will 
not admit of their aaturalization, as 


I ſhall 


Inoto, that they believe ſomething, which they Should not 
believe ; or do not believe ſomething, which they ſhould, 
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(31) 
I ſhall attempt to Rane in my next 
chapter. 


a... 
8 


C H AP, III. 


The naturalization of the Te ws incon- 
ſtent with the chriſtian. religion, 
and repugnant to the conſtitution 
of Great Britain, 


HERE is nothing in which 
mankind differ ſo much as in 

their religious tenets. As every man 
1s in this inſtance his own ſovereign, 
in a more abſolute degree than any 
earthly king; being accountable on- 
ly to God; we ought to be very ten- 
der how we Us) He others for their 
opinions, merely becauſe they do not 
agree with out own. With regard to 
laws, there muſt be however a "ffrong 
connexion between the religious and 
civil intereſt of a ate. There is al- 
G 2 {o 


( 52 ) 
ſo one great article.neceſlary to be ac- 


knowledged, without which men are 


ſubject to be hunted from ſociety, as 


the moſt noxious of all animals. It 


will be readily concluded, that I mean 
the hzing of a God, and conſequent- 
ly the iamortality of the ſoul. The 
Jets believe both in common with 
us; and yet we are left bewildered in 
a labyrinth, and confounded in error, 
without the acknowledgment of zhat 
article which they flatly deny. If 
Feſus Chriſt is not divine in nature, 
_ Chriſtianity falls to the ground; and 
all the glorious hopes we derive from 
thence, vaniſh like a dream in the 
night. 

Ought we not then to be very 
careful of the nalleſt advance to- 
wards an incorporation with thoſe, 
who not only deny our Savior, but 
whoſle faith leads them to think, that 

I the 
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('58:) 
the ſame Jeſuſ Cbriſt whom we wor- 
ſhip as the ſecand of the incompreben- 


ſible Godbead, was really an :mpoſtor ? 


Mabommed taught better things than 
theſe; and monſtrous as the doctrine 
of this Arabian is, he doth great ho- 
nor to the author of our religion, 
compared with the opinion of the 


Jeus 


To conſider religion at large; this 
ſacred name, though often proſtituted 
to the purpoſes of worldly glory, yet 
has it ever influenced the politics of 
nations, even when the corruption of 
their manners ſeems to have eſtran- 
ged their hearts from God. Religion 
has indeed been ſometimes divided 


from 


*The reſpect which the Mahommedans profeſs for 
Jeſus Chriſt as a great prophet, and next in dignity to 
Mahommed, leads them to reject all Jews, and by no 
means to admit them into their communion, unleſs they 
firſt become Chriſtians. This I have always heard main- 
tained as a fact; and I believe it is true, tho' the expcri- 
ments muſt have been exceeding rare, 


( 54 ) | 
from politics, where the latter hath 
promiſed any worldly advantages ; 
but we may generally obſerve under 
theſe circumſtances, that things have 
appeared through a falſe medium; and 
the undeſtanding as well as the paſſi- 
ons having received a faſſe bias, a very 
erroneous aſſociation of ideas hath 
neceſſarily enſued, 


In a caſe of fo critical a nature as 
this before us, we nut have recourſe 
to religion; the greateſt part of thoſe 
who appear in defence of the natura- 
lixation, plead upon chriftian as well 
as upon political principles, as I ſhall 
have occaſion to mention more fully 
hereafter. They urge the conſider- 
ation of that charity which the doc- 
trine of Chri/? ſo ſtrongly inculcates. 
They recommend the Benevolence 
which the great author of our faith 
hath taught us. Concerning the cru- 

cifixion 


(35 
cifixion of our Savior they obſerve: 
& that this very act of the Jews was 
te to anſwer the wiſe and good ends 
ce of that providence which is to /ave 
« us as chᷣriſtiant; adding, if it 
ce may not with truth be ſaid, that 
cc provided it was againſt the ends of 
ce providence, it would not have been 
6 poſfible for the Bill to paſs.” The 
former obſervation muſt be granted, 
but it proves nothing with regard to 
our preſent argument. The evidence 
which the Jeus reſiſted, according f 
to the common notions of mankind | 
concerning juſtice, muſt have con- | 
demned them. The fa# is, that 
God was pleaſed to puniſh them on | 
this account; and it is reaſonable to 
conclude, that their national punith- 
ment will not ceaſe, till, as a nation, 
they are converted to chriſtianity. I 


\ i 


<< 

* f 
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As to the above queſtion concern- 
ing the bill: if the intention of the | 
legiſlature can either not be anſwered M7 
at all, or is proved to be attended MR 
with ſeveral evils; it ought not to be 
carried into execution : and thus this 
queſtion is anſwered as much as, I 
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apprehend, ſuch queſtions can be an- 
ſwered. 5 

Another religious reaſon in behalf | 
of the naturalization of Fews is this; . : 


c That the Savior of the world, when 
c under his paſſion and ſuffering, ſet 
ce the behavior of the Jeus on that 
ce occaſion, to the account of their ig- 
e norance, praying his father to for- 
give them, for they knew not what 
ce they did.” This was the declara- 
tion of our bleſſed Savior ; this, 
without doubt, was the genuine lan- 
guage of the Redeemer of the world: 

but 


(57) 

but ſtill it proves nothing; ſor nei- 
ther from the geſpel, nor reaſon, nor 
fact, are we led to believe that their 
crime was forgiven them; nor have 
we any authority to ac towards them 
as if it was pardoned. 


There is certainly a great diſtinc- 
tion between being paſroe, by ſulfer- 
ing the Jews to live among us; and 
mating a law to eſtabliſh them. The 
Zews, I conceive, are not entitled to 
naturalization, tor two plain reaſons; 
the fr /} is, becauſe they are eus; 
the next, becauſe they are not chr 
tians, The charity which chriſtianity 
inſpires, doth allow of the Fews living 
among us, unperſecuted, unmoleſted. 
So far they are certainly under the care 
of one common providence, Therefore, 
ſo long as zhey do not any thing in- 
jurious to the repoſe of the Hate, we 


have not any natural right to diſ- 
H turb 


(58) 
turb them. But I apprehend that 
the ſame chri//zanity, and the fame 
natural juſtice æqually dz/a/low of our 
making a /aw, which enervates, if 
it does not counteract, the very firſt 
principle, on which our government, 
and conſequently our religion and na- 


tural rights, are eſtabliſhed. 


I will not undertake to ſay, that 
the ſame civil polity by which we are 
governed, could not poſſibly exiſt, were 
we of a different faith from that of 
Chriſt ; nor is it, I think, material to 
our preſent argument. It is univer- 
fally acknowledged, that our religion 
as chriſtians and proteſtants, and our 
civil polity, as they now ſtand, are in- 
terwoven. And I think it would be 
too dangerous an experiment to 275 
it they would exiſt, was any change 
to happen to either. 


If 
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If we trace freedom and proteſtan- 
tiſims to their ſource, we {hall be led to 
think that they world not exiſt ſepa- 
rately. Or if we conſider true chriſ- 
tianity, as we profeſs it, as the only 
true religion of mankind, with regard 
to their common rights, we ſhall alſo 
incline to believe, that the zemporal 
and eternal intereſt of men are inſepa- 
rably connected. The conſideration 
of thoſe common rights, though it 
doth ſeem to teach us the doctrine of 
toleration; yet it by no means weak- 
ens the neceſſity of ſuch diſtinctions a- 
mong men, as the ſupport of particu- 


tar faiths, and the particular civil 


inſtitutions of communities, do re- 
quire “. 


H 2 We 


* Mr, Tucker in his letter upon Naturalization ſays, 
There is no medium between toleration and perſecu- 
tion.“ If he means unlimited undiſtinguiſhing tolera/ion, 
he might as well have ſaid that there is no ſuch thing as 
toleration in this iſland, 


( 60 ) 


We are told by the ingenious author 
of the conſiderations, that “the church, 
«ina political light, conſiders all as 
c adveriaries, that differ from that 
cc particular form which is eſtabliſhed 
cc by law ; and, therefore is very pro- 
ce perly ſecured by laws, which reſtrain 
ce thoſe from public employments, 
© who do not conform to ſome of her 
ce effential rites.” This alludes to the 
teſt act, and I preſume the words, 
ce {ome of her eſſential rites,” may be 
otherwile expreſſed, certain rites which 
ſhe deems eſſential. In whatever light 
thoſe rites may be conſidered as they 
relate to the teſt- act, and as things 
now ſtand, yet it is certain, that this act 
is adhered to very tenaciouſly. Per- 
haps it is moſt ſafe and convenient, for 
the general intereſt, to ſuffer the diſ- 
tinction to remain: but upon the ſame 
principle, that the church is jealous of 
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( 6x ) 

the leaſt deviation, with regard to thoſe 
rites, ſhe ought, I apprehend, to be 
jealous of innovations, or diſpenſing 
powers in reſpect to the ſacrament, 
however ſpacious the appearance of 
them may be. The author abovemen- 
tioned doth, indeed, give us to under- 
ſtand that diſſenters, who are our fel- 
low ſubjets, © may have a view to 
« the diflolution of the hierarchy ;* 
from whence he leads us to a con- 
cluſion in favor of the Fewiſh natura- 
lization. We muſt, however, do 
him the juſtice to obſerve, that ſpeak- 
ing of the diſſenters, in another place, 
he is more polite, as if he meant to 
compliment them into a reconciliation 
to the naturalization propoſed, though 
the teſt- act ſhould remain in its full 
force. He ſays, © Happy are we who 
« live inan age, when the heads both 
&« of our church and ſtate, look on the 
« difſenters, as a ſail for the church 

cc to 


(62) 
&« to caſt freſh root, to nouriſh and 
ce ftrengthen herſelf ! By this maxim 
« they improve their utility to the 
« public; yet from their aſſiduity, 
ce the rectitude of their ſentiments, and 
cc the public advantage, joined to the 
ce eſtabliſhed church, there can be no 
ce room to apprehend the leaſt dan- 
ce ger to her, eſpecially as all poſts of 
« truſt are in the hands of thoſe who 
« profeſs the eſtabliſhed religion.” He 
proceeds to inform us, And in this 
« light all papiſts, chriſtian diſſenters, 
« eus, or others whatſoever,” are 
« proper objects of her attention; yet, 
ce being inſeparably connected with 
« the ſtate, ſhe always has preſent the 
« utility the ſtate may draw from all 
« kind of perſons who diſſent from 
« the religion eſtabliſhed; and yet not 
ce ſo as to admit danger to herſelf by 
ce any. This makes her always watch- 
« ful over the papiſts, as they are for- 

2 « midable 
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( 63) 

« midable by their numbers, and ftill 
t more ſo by the potent princes, who 
« ſupport their intereſt ; they have 
« ſometimes by their principles been 
ce troubleſome to the ſtate ; and there- 
ce fore particular laws to reſtrain 
« them are neceſſary: the utility the 
« ſtate can receive from them, is leſs 
ce than from any other religion what- 
ce ſoever, as it is always attended with 
ce danger.” | 


Here we may obſerve this author's 
acknowledgment of ſo intimate a con- 
nexion between the church and fate, 
that although, I preſume, the rulers of 
them have very diſtinct provinces; yet 
here ſeems to be few marks of that 


diſtinction, 


Certain it is with us, the king is ſu- 
preme in eccleſiaſtical as well as civil 


matters. Kings are juſtly denomina- 
ted 


( 64 ) 
ted the vice-gerents of the almighty : 
they ought to be ſuch; not in a /oo/e 
and indefinite ſenſe, but as the watchſful 
guardians of thoſe laws, on which, not 
the temporal only, but the eternal 
happineſs of their ſubjects depend, 


This being laid down as a principle ; 
is there any abſurdity in reafoning 
thus? If Jeſus Chrift is our great ſo- 
vereign and lawgiver, under whom 
we obey our temporal prince; and 
under whom we conſtitute a /eo1/la- 
tive power; can we, with conſiſtency, 
make a /aw, which, with regard to 
thoſe for whoſe uſe the law is more 
particularly intended, favors an oppo- 
ſition to the acknowledgment of that 
ſovereignty ? It is true our Savior 
ſays, „my kingdom is not of this 
« world,” from whence we might be 
led to think, that political inſtitu- 
tions are foreign to the conſideration 


of 
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of religious faith; but theſe words 
are immediately explained, by his ſay- 
ing, „If my kingdom were of this 
« world, then would my ſervants 
« fight.” Here then the word is en- 
tirely laid aſide, and all compulſive 
means to bring men over to the pro- 
feſſion of a particular faith, how- 
ever true in itſelf, are forbidden. The 
| whole tenor of the goſpel proves the 
ſame thing. Reaſon, and the nature 
of things, entirely ſubſcribe ; but ſtill, 
as the ſame goſpel, even with regard to 
this world, made very material diſ- 
tinctions between thoſe who did, and 
thoſe who did not believe in Jeſus 
Chriſt as the Meſſiab; and as the ſame 
reaſon, and nature of things, do ſtill 
continue to make very material diſ- 
tinctions, the /rongeft reaſons may be 
drawn from hence to divide Chriſtians 
from Fews, in temporals, as well as 
in faith, 

| I | We 


(66) 


We have hitherto acted entirely a- 
greeable to this poſition. We have 
not yet naturalized any people but 
chriſtians, except in one inſtance, to 
which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. If this 
reaſoning appears too abſtracted for 
real uſe, a little reflexion will render 
it familiar: Indeed what is there in 
it more than the common allowed 
connexion between the church and 
ſtate? It hath this alſo on its ſide, 
that all chriſtian nations have ever 
acted, and do continue to af agree- 
ably to it, notwithſtanding what is 
advanced to the contrary by the au- 
thor of the Conſiderations. But it is 
not the chri/tians only; I believe 
that every nation under heaven, eſta- 
bliſh a principle, by which their faith 
and temporal government walk hand 
in hand. The religious wars which 
have Ry happened in Cbriſt- 

endo, 


( 67) 
endom, as well as as among the Ma- 
hommedans, confirm this principle; at 
the ſame time as they prove, that a 
very bad effe& may ariſe from a very 
good cauſe. By fixing their attention 
on themſetves, they have deviated 
from their own principle, and for- 
gotten that mankind have an equal 
right to freedom of mind, however 
each particular government may, and, 
as I have already ſaid, ot to unite 
their faith and politics. 


How tar naturalization may be 
conſidered as an incorporation with 
the community, in a religious as well 
as a civil light, in this nation, may be 
deduced from hence; that the /aws 
have hitherto enjoined the receiving 
the Lord's Supper, as previous to na- 
turalization. This ſacrament hath 
been eſteemed as a badge of honor as 
a chriſtian, and a proteflant ; and as 

I 2 a token 


( 68") 
a token of fidelity to the flats. If it 
is ſeen in any other view at preſent 
I am afraid it is the reſult of a refine- 
ment, which is /e/s ſafe, as well as /e/s 
intelligible. 


Can the lau in queſtion take effect 
without blending Judaiſm with chriſ- 
tianity? Some affinity will be created 
by naturalization, more than exiſted 
previous to that compact. This I ſay 
muſt be in circumſtances if not in e/- 


ſentials. I confeſs I am not able to ſe- 
parate circumſtances from eſſentials. 


Perhaps it will be a dangerous reſine- 
ment to attempt their ſeparation, even 
in argument. But that which may be 
done in diſcourſe, cannot be brought 
down to the ſtandard of common ap- 
prehenſions, and reduced to practice. 
The world in general is governed by 
the modes, circumſtances, and exter- 
nals of things, as well as by their more 

eſſential 


('69') 
eſſential diſtinctiont; and this ſeems to 
be one of thoſe caſes, of which the 
modes and circumſtances, may, for 
want of nice diſtinctious, become eſſen- 
tials. 


All our /aws are ſuppoſed to be a- 
greeable to, and nothing contrary to 
the chriſtian religion. Is it accord- 
ing to that religion, to make a /aw, 
which removes one chief diſtinction 
between chriſtian and Few? A lau, 
the tendency of which cannot be of an 
indifferent nature; which promiſes 10 
great good to us, and may produce 
great evils. 


Without attending in the leaſt to 
the din of popular clamor, it is very 
plain, that this change is of fo delicate 
a nature, that many who think we 
and much; as well as thoſe who judęe 
ih, or do not think at all, are much 

alarmed. 


(70) 
alarmed. Many a ferious man who is 
not ſo /ow as to be governed by pre- 
judice, and party-paſſion; nor ſo high, 
as to conſider politics independent of 


religion, trembles at the tendency of 


this law. The Jew himſelf, as he 
ſees clearly, that we act upon prin- 
ciples of policy, and as conſidering re- 
ligion out of the queſtion, whether 
we miſtake, or not, he will moſt aſſu- 
redly think diſhonorably of chriſti- 
anity. When he ſees us acquieſce in 
that which himſelf would bluſh to 
perform, in ſimilar circumſtances, 
will it encreaſe his reſpe& for us? 


He may ſay it will; but I ſhould much 


doubt his honeſty, as well as his vera- 
city. But this is very clear, that if he 
has a due regard to his own religion, 
the notion of naturalization is what 
himſelf would de/pi/e, as more incon- 
ſiſtent with the nature of the jewiſh 
conſtitution to accept, than it is of ours 
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(77 ] 
to grant. What has been ſaid by a 
very pred perſon of the Jewiſb faith, 
« That the naturalization was aſked 
« in folly,” ſeems to be a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of this aſſertion. 


As to the Jews being converted 
to chriſtianity by this indulgence, it 
is an argument in favor of the natu- 
ralization, if it could be proved: but 
ſhall we proſtitute chriſtianity in 
hopes of making converts to it? Ex- 
perience has taught us what we are 
to expect in this light. It was ſaid 
of old, If they believe not Moſes 
ce and the prophets, neither will they 
« be perſuaded though one roſe from 
« the dead.” And we may ſay, If 
ce they are not converted to chri/tia- 
« nity by the gentle treatment and in- 
C dulgences which they have met in 
« this country, neither will they by 
« naturalization.” 
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Unworthy as ſome of our prieft 
may be of ſo honorable a profeſſion, 
yet upon the whole, I think we may 
boaſt, that no national chriſtian cler- 
gy equal ours in learning, nor in ſo- 


briety of life and manners. But whe- 


ther it ariſes from the tolerating ſpi- 
rit in which we are educated, or 
from ſome other cauſe, we never 
diſtinguiſh ourſelves for any zeal to 
make converts. It is therefore plea- 
ſant to obſerve, what kind of argu- 
ments have been occaſionally made uſe 


of, to perſwade us that the natura- 


ligation of the Jeus muſt anſwer 
many wiſe and good ends, even with 
regard to their converſion. The au- 
thor of the Conſiderations has intro- 
duced the prince of Anamabou, and 
ſome Georgian potentates on the ſtage, 
to let us ſee, that the moſt barbarous 


people may be brought over to the 
pro- 


3 (473 
profeſſion of the chriſtian faith, ad- 
ding that © we need not deſpair as 


there are many Few families of 


ce note in this kingdom from which 
« converts. have been made. I am 
very glad to hear it ; but much afraid 
this affair will not bear a ſcrutiny, 
Beſides, as to our © driving them from 
ce the light of the goſpel, and hin- 
ce dering them from hearing its doc- 
ce trines. This author ſeems to for- 
get, that it is not ignorance of the 
hiſtory of our Savior, which occaſions 
the, infidelity of the Jews, but that 
they do not believe it is τπ ; nor that 
he is any ſuch perſon, as we chriſtians 
are aſſured he is. And moreover that 
the very Jews whom this author 
would invite, are to come to us from 
other chriſtian countries. 


With regard to ourſelves; whilſt 
religion lets very light upon us, as I 
K am 
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( 74 ) 
am afraid it does at this time, there 
are certainly much /#ronger reaſons 
to baniſh the moſt diſtant reflexion on 
a thing of this nature ; than ever to 
call to remembrance, that Jews are 
made by /aw, members of a communi- 
ty which is chriſtian. By a tramſpoſi- 
tion of the words, and neglect of diſ- 
tinctions, which may beeafily miſtaken, 
the Jews may at length be conſider- 
ed, as admitted to be nenbers of our 
chriſtian community. The thing it- 
ſelf is a contradliction; but, to all 


appearance, it muſt be the cauſe of 
great confuſion, | 


In this caſe, it is very plain, that 
we either commit à violence on our 
religion; or leave it entirely out of 
the queſtion : neither of which, I 
apprehend, ought to be. If the ar- 
gument involves us in the leaſt diffi- 
culty, we are ſure of this; that the 

great 


(75) 
great end of our, politics being the 
ſecurity of our liberty, and religion; 
every law of a dubious tendency, if it 
is not abſolutely neceſſary, ought there- 
fore to be conſidered as dangerous. 


If any thing can be ſaid in favor 
of the Jeus, it is ſo ſubject to miſcon- 
ſtruction, that no one dares to appear 
in their behalf, with regard to any 
indulgence which chriſtianity might 
warrant; left whilſt he pleads heir 
cauſe, he ſhould abandon, or ſeem to 
abandon, the cauſe of chriſtianity. 
This I deduce from there having been 
nothing yet addreſſed to the public in 
a ſerions manner, by any one of thoſe 
ingenious perſons, who in a general 
view plead for the naturalization in 
queſtion. 


This has happened as I foreſaw 
when this piece was firſt publiſhed, 
K 2 for 
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fot alb the ingenuity bf the author of 
the conpfilerutionp; ite. all his tempo- 
rizing gentleneſs, and ſpacious argu- 
ments to reconcile the different opi- 
nions of Cbriſtiam and e, ſerve 
only to confound both. The plain 
ſimple queſtion, I apprehend, is on- 
ly this. Do not the Jews reject the 
grand article on which Chriftranity 1s 
founded? Or, in other words; do the 
eur believe in g, Cbriſi as the 
Mefiah? To ſay they do is avowing 
that they are Che iſfiams, and not Fews. 
To ſay bey do not, is their ſelf- con- 
demnation, with regard to the very 
principle on which this author rea- 
ſons: and we may reply againſt them 
what they anſwered againſt the per- 
ſon of our Savior; « What need we 
of any further witneſs?“ Indeed 
if the naturalization propoſed could 
be proved to be entirely indepen- 
dent of all religious conſiderations 

| | (as 


. ca 
(as was unluckily imagined in the be- 
gining ef this affair) chen the queſ- 
tion above mentioned is foreign. But 
the misſortune is, that his very ad- 


vocate for the: Fews, whilſt he at- 


tempts to reconcile us upon religious 
principles, doth, from the main {cope 
of his reaſoning, acknowledge, that 
religion is not out of the queſtion. 
It is worth obſerving in this nation, 
that as every man is, from a principle 
of humanity, a pbyſician to his friend; 
ſo from freedom of thought, and li- 
berty of conſcience, he pretends to be 
a divine alſo; but as the juſt appli- 
cation of many paſſages in ſcripture 
requires learning, and great good 
ſenſe ; we often find their meaning 
wreſted extremely foreign to the de- 
ſign of the holy penman, and the 
time and circumſtances alluded to. 
For inſtance, the paſſages quoted by 
the author of the Confiderations, 1 
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apprehend do not in the leaſt invali- 
date the force of theſe numerous 
texts, which warned the primitive 
chriſtians, and I ſuppoſe have ſome 
relation to us alſo, againſt every in- 
timate connexion with men who do not 
believe in Jeſus _ as —_ Redeem- 

er 77 the world. e 

biluodt znoifoinkt 
— is by no means 3 with 
* honor of divine providence, judg- 
ing as men, to imagine, that altho' 
we are not warranted, either by ſerip- 
ture or experience, to believe that 
the Jeus are admitted to incorporate 
with other nations, whilſt they re- 
main Jeu; that they are not to be 
converted, and united one day to 
the chri/tians, as chriſtians. As they 
believe in God, it may be hoped they 
will, believe alſo. in Ze/us Cbriſt, as 
the true Mefiah. and redeemer of the 
world. It will certainly be no reaſon 
5 | to 


(99) 
to 4 Je to profeſs chriftianity mere- 
ly becauſe he is naturaliged; but if 
he becomes a chriſtian, it may give 
him a title to naturalixation. 


But in the mean time, If, ſays 
the author of the Conſiderationt, 
« a maxim ſhould prevail, that re- 
« ſtritions ſhould be laid on thoſe 
« ho are friends to the ſtate, merely 
«for differing in religion, who can 
« ſay where it would end?“ He for- 
got that reſtrictions are laid even upon 
thediſſenters; and yet we do not think 
they are enemies to the ſtate; but 
they have certain opinions, which nei- 
ther the church nor ſtate, chuſe to 
truſt without ſome reſerve. And 
where might it end, if we laid 0 
reſtrictions upon thoſe who are, from 
their principles, enemies to the chriſti- 
an religion? If it is preſumed (and I 
am ſure it is the hardeſt preſumption 


We 


(8) 

we can make) that da difſenter.. is no 
friend to onaraby nor epiſcopacy, it 
muſt be preſumed alſo that a eu is 
no friend to chriſtianity. And. till 
it can be proved that :9y027:c/p,,and 
epiſcopacy are better things than xhriſ 
tianity, it is my real opinion, that the 
For ſhould: not be naturakhzed; or 
in other words; that they ſhould be 

laid under reſtrictions ſuitable to their 
prinriples, ſo far as theſe are oppoſed 
to the conſtitutiem; for if no refine- 
ments ure admitted for the ſake of 
chriſtians and | fellow Jubjefts ; ſurely 
they ought not to wo for _= and 
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* Would to God: the J already 
poſſeſſed a title to naturalization, 
that we might receive them into our 
boſoms ! Our cbaracteriſtic 1s buma - 
nity: Our inclination I hope will 
never be wanting in the duties of 59 

8 pitality. 


(10 
Pitalit: As Cbeyſiant, we deplote 
the'B/2p2n2fs of theſe unhappy men, 
in Hopes they will one day ee their 
error; and chat tlie Ling and laugiv- 
er whom they fondly expect, is indeed 
the 3 i crucified 1 -- 
[3 1643 „in ti n W 
oy Wann is hate ave? nog 
which I confeſs ſtrikes me moſt. If 
the diſperſion of the Jews is a ſtanding 
monument of the ruth of thethriftiar: 
faith: if hut diſperfion is owing; as, in 
ſome meaſure, it doth appear to be 
owing, to thoſe diſtinctions which a// 
nations have obſerved towards the 
Fews, the naturalization ptopoſed 
muſt wound chriſtianity, in propor- 
tion as it wealen that diſtinction. 
And in proportion as we throw /o 
large un additional power into the 
hands of the Jews, whom we know 
to be conſtitutionally indiſpoſed to 
chriſtianity, if not actual ſcoffers at 
| L it, 
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it, we muſt Hurt the a of, ne 
tiamiiy. et een Ogg 21 
„ont Soth nobngds vi 
I — it pre” be-£lear; to, the wal- 
dom of the legiſlature, that it is 
more ealy to prevent than to cure 
an evil; and as this doth now ap- 
pear, to be one of thoſe Jaun, the 
obſervance of which can do no great 
good ; but the abolition of it may 


prevent great miſchief, that it will 


ſoon ceaſe to be a 1 


To * this chapter, I haye 
only 1 to add, that although we are 
extremely benevolent, we are alſo ex- 
tremely lukewarm, and inconſi iderate 
with regard to our religious intereſts: 
This, 1 fay, is the /aſþjon of the times; 
and therefore the naturalization gf the 
Jews appears to me a dangerous ſtep, 
ſince that very benevalence may be con- 
verted into a crime; and whilſt we 

flatter 
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flatter 6urſelves into a belief, that we 
act as good chriſtians ought to as, we 
may abandon thoſe rules of conduct, 
t enen Us 'no "—_ 
2 isl 
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Ti a fate, — condition of the 
Few ir in England. 
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| | toms, and manners of this na- 
tion, are fo very much and ſo very 
happily changed within theſe two or 
three centuries : though we generally 
incline to think ourſelves no ways be- 
hind our anceſtors in w/dlom and know- 
ledge ; yet I cannot help obſerving, 
that we ſhow ſuch'a reverence to an- 
eiqulty, as to /ook back to the days of 
ignorance, ſuperſtition, and barbarity 
of manners, ro learn what ou ght to 
L 2 be 


(8%) 
be our conduct towards the Jews at 
this time. Laws are ſacred things, 
but the cuſtoms and unummors of nations 
are of no leſs moment to the ſecutity 
and happineſs of ſtrangers, who are 
not incorporated with the people a- 
mong whom they live. Whether 
with regard to /aws or cuftoms,' we 
find the ſtate and condition of the 
Jeus, as much | mended, as we are 
ourſelves improved. If we look: back 
into\paf} times, we find the Jens in 
England, much in the ſame circum- 
fances, as they are now under Ma- 
hommedan governments: or, as they 
are, under 259ſ% fates, who think the 
perſecution of theſe unhappy Foun 
a chriſtian duty. 

109 | ones \ 
It is true, the Ju had their  pivi- 
leges and protections, but they paid 
very dear for them: they were alſo 
[ ſubje& 'not only to have theſe annul- 
| = 2 led, 
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led, by the arbitrary will of the ſove- 
reign ; but their effects were oſten 
ſeized, and ſevere mulcts impoſed, for 
the liberty of breathing the common 
air. Thus they were as much under 
the harrow amongſt us, as they had 
been in other countries, in more diſ- 
tant ages. 75 701 1 
Wich regard to their reception in 
this nation, the moſt antient Jemiſb 
charter, is ſaid to be given by Henry 
II. to a e of Lincoln, where, as 
well as in Oxford, they were ſettled 
in conſiderable numbers. It is related, 
« Thar in the reign of Richard I. the 
« Fews of Norwich, Bury St. Ed- 
« mond's, Lincoln, Stamford, and 
« Tynn, were robbed and ſpoiled. 
ee At York five hundred of them, be- 
ſides women and children, took re- 
e fuge in the caſtle, where they offered 
“money to the chriſtians to fave their 
« lives ; 


(86) 
«lives; but being refuſed, they cut 
ti the throats of their wives and chil- 
ce dren, and caſt them over the walls 
Fon the chitiant heads; then burnt 
« the,caftle and thetnſelves in it. In 
* the following reign, king Job 
« commanded al/ the Jews, men and 
«© women, to be impriſoned; becauſe 
« he would have all their money. 
« Some'of them delivered up ali they 
« had, and yet promiſed more, to 
« efcape many kinds of torment. 
This prince however granted a char- 
ter, for the ſupport of Jem: who 
embraced the chrifian religion; and 
they were permitted to ſettle in the 
moſt populous towns. But how re- 
luctant the people were to the enter- 
tainment of them, in thoſe days, ap- 
pears from a grant made by Henry 
III. to the inhabitants of Vewcafle, 
Lots Bur A rg a 
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that no Jem ſhould be _— to 
inhabit in their to- mm 
gur 911 43900 mart 116 

In the g 7th year of d 11L it 
was provided, under pain of forfeiting 
their goods, That no e ſhould 
+ remain in Eugland without doing 
< the king ſome ſervice; and that 
there ſhould be no ſchool of Fews 
in Eagland, except in ſuch places 
«where ſchools were wont to be iu the 
« reign of king Jobn. That all Jews 


ein their ſynagogues ſhould celebrate 


„ with a loud voice. That every Jew 
ſhould be anſwerable to tho rector 
« of his pariſh, for all parochial dues 
4 1 on his houſe. That no 

t cbriſtian 


JO J{(IDIITELLS 
* 11 'e 1 aun ky to * * time, in which 


the Jeu are taken particular notice of; ſpeaking of N. 


lian the Conqueror, Hollingſhead, Vol. III. pag. x5. ſays, 
« Among other grievances which the Engli/þ ſuſtained 
by the hard dealings of the congqueror, this is to be re- 
* membered, that he brought Jews into the land from 
*© Rhoan, and appointed them a place to inhabit and oc- 
& cupy.” | 
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ec chyiſian ſhould fuck le the child of 
Jeu; nor änhy briſtian man, or 
« woman, ſerve atiy | Jet! or Jeus, 
«© nor eat "wich, nor abide an their 
e houſe. That no Fro thotld hive 
tea ſeeret familiatit) with" A E37 fn 
woman; not any chriſius miau, 
ee With a Jewiſh woman n. Fat no 
«Fer or Feiſs ſhould eat bt buy 
RI" in" Lent. That every be 
« ſhould wear a badge upon his breaft. 
ce That n no Jew ſhould hed into any 

te church, or chapel, unleſ⸗ in Lia, 
ce to and fro. That no J dd 
. hinder another Few, -WHB was. wil 
60 ling to turn chriſtian. "And that 
ne Jew ſhould be ſuffered to Abide 
« in a any town, without the king s li- 
1 cenſe; except in towns where Es 


*. were ormerly w wont to reſide 
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Theſe Fegutations ſeem to be founded ot th canon 
or pontifical law, which is till for the moſt part obſerved 
in Rome, and in ſeveral other parts of /taly, 
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n gor go this prince accuſed. the 
Jes of clipping; money, and found 
no leſs than three hundred guilty ; 
forty of them Were hanged, and the 
reſt bought themſelves off. Indeed 
the extortions on theſe unhappy peo- 
ple run ſo high, that this prince, and 
his ſucceſſor Edward I. in the ſpace 
of ſeven. years, extorted no leſs a ſum 
than four hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds. In the year 1291, Edward J. 
baniſhed no leſs than fifteen chouſand 


of them at one time. He, confiſca- 
ted all their eſtates, and leſt them on- 
ly, juſt, money enough to bear their 
charges to carry them away. Not- 
withſtanding, t theſe, ſeverities practiſed 
in this nation; pope, Innocent III. 
gave the Zews, a particular tolleration 
in Rome, in hopes, as was pretended, 
of converting them to chriftianity ; 
but they were at length expelled by 
him alſo, under this. character, mus 
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It b very hard to jag be 10 fir the 
Jews might be criminal, to draw upon 
themſelves ſuch treatment. Deri fon 
and contempt of our Savior was indeed 
imputed to them as one of their great- 
eſt crimes, Defacing the coin of 
Chriſtendom drew on them a general 
odium, though many a chriſtian has 
been hanged for the fame fault. As 
to their illegal - correſpondence with 
chriſtian women; in thoſe anfaſbion- 
able days, the laws conſidered it as the 
higheſt offence. If it was now! chaf- 
tiſable with us, as it is among ſome 
chriſtian nations, they would be ſub- 
jet to mulcts and corporal puniſh- 
ments; whilft- the | Mahommedans, 
with regard to their women, and ac- 
cording to their laws, condemn the 
2 to ae unleſs | they become 

I Mahom- 
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Mahommedans.. The ftealing and 
crurifying chriſtiam children was alſo 
a crime imputed to them: how far 
the bigotry and inhumanity of ſome 
might lead them, is difficult to ſay; 
but it is hardly credible that this ſhould 
have been a general practice, and that 
their Te nation ſhould ſuffer for it. 


0 1 pond this crime was e 
ted to them in thoſe days, much in 
the ſame manner as we now find 
them branded with the odious accu- 
ſation, of holding it lawful to vio- 
late all faith with chriſtians, not- 
withſtanding the ſanction of an oath. 
And moreover, that it is not only 
lawful, but even a common practice 
in their public prayers, to cure the 
chriſtians with the moſt dreadful im- 
precations, All theſe I am willing to 
think.are very unjuſt accuſations. 1 
make no doubt that according to the 

M 2 notions 
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notions of ſome: of-xheincdogors, for 
agreeable tothe! opinion of certain 
ſectaries (for they alſo have many) 
ſome of.\ theſe, tenets. may haye been 
adopted 3 yet they are by no means 
credible, with regard to men WhO 
demonſtrate any ſenſe of the being of 
a: God, who ig a God f trutb and 
mercy; nor yet of ſuch men as give 
proof, that whate ver religious notions 
they entertain, they hold zuoral dutiet 
of - immutable and eternal obligatir 
an. We find a, judicious. remark to 
author of the Conſiderations hath given 
us in his preface, that Tis not 
ce what every one of a ſea writes, that 
«eſtabliſhes the doctrines of a par- 
ce ticular religion: is the generally 
« received principles of the faith, 
« and the behavior of the people pro- 
« feſſingit, that form a true criterion 
to judge by. 0 
Uſury, 
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:Ufuryzoforgetics,o and other ſpocies 
of ic iniquity :werejcalfo laid tu their 
charge in thoſe days, as if they really 
were in general more guilty than 
the ehriſtiuns; or that the ſuperiority 
of the obriſtians over them, rendered 
the Jews more > obx0xi0us to puniſh- 
ment, than the 'chri/tiarns were among 
themſelves. The ſtories related of the 
Jeu in theſe early times, do prove, 
that ey were very wicked; and it 
may be alſo preſumed, that the ava- 
rice, iynsrance and barbarity of man- 
ners of gur anceſfors, were not much 
inferior to the infidelity and immora- 

20 wah oy _ : 0 0 


ws is certain _ * cefiding r 
two; 'bundred and thirty years, they 
were baniſhed, and kept out for 
three bundred and fixty four years: 
Theſe are the outlines of the ei 
hiſtory, till a new ſcene was diſclo- 

ſed. 
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ſed. How wonderfully things are 
changed i in their favor will be — ſubs 
jet of the fixth chapter. 
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The « antient 20 des fats: of as 
Jews in moſt ging of the world 
85 e Fee dt blog 91 
een 160 ined? 500 
ET Us now conſider in what 
1 diſaain the Feus baue bean, and 
filareheldinother countries; and from 
a.juft compariſon teach them what to 
ask, and ourſelves what to grant. If 
we revolve in our minds what has 
paſt, of ola, we recollect from authen- 
tic accounts of hiſtorians, that long 
after their _baniſhment from Judea by 
Titus Heſpaſian, they Were petſecuted 
by ſeveral of the Roman <mperors. 
er theſe we find Adrian (whom 
I have 
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I have already mentioned) not onl y 
ſtripped the Jews of all their remain- 
ing privileges; but to ſhow his high 
contempt of them, ſold them like 
cattle. He alſo ſet up the ſtatute of 
a /ow at the gates of their temple. 
In the year of Chriſt 615, they were 
driven out of Alexandria; and in the 
two following years, from Spain. We 
are told that Spain and Portugal 
drove them out, not from a principle 
of religion, but policy. Their inte 

was to get rid of the Moors, whoſe uns. - 
bers rendered them objects of jealouſy, 

as they might be eaſily ſupported bythe 
ſtates of Africa. After the conqueſt 
of Granada, the capitulations enter- 
ed into, left no pretence but that of 
religion, to clear their country of the 
Moors, and the Jews were neceſſarily 
involved in one common misfortune, 
and Given out alſo.” nos 


What- 
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Whatever motives the Spaniards 
might have, is not the queſtion at 
preſent. 'We mean only to give ſome 
idea of the unhappy circumſtances of 
the Jews, by relating what they have 
ſuffered in paſt times: and therefore we 
may obſerve further, that in the be- 
gining of the ſeventh century, they 
were driven from France. Near 
the cloſe of the twelfth century, bi- 
ſhop Everard | expelled them from 
Mense, and Philip Augil/ius, as they 
were at this time "re-eſtabliſhed in 
France, baniſhed them à ſecond time. 
The crimes of which they were ac- 
cuſed we have already had occaſion to 


mention. bw bK 
' e 1% # | : 


If we now travel into Afa, and exa- 
mine into their preſent condition, we 
ſhall find, that altho' the Mabomme- 
Gans act upon a very different principle 

from 


6 4 
from the chrifians; the Fews are 
oſten treated; as, if they had, noxtitle 
to enjoy the = of; our common 
humanity. It is indeed among their 
Hate, ds it is with the chriſtians, ac- 
cord ing as their reſpective govern- 
mente are conducted upon the prin- 
eiples of juſtice and equity. In Per- 
Ha che, Jaus are poor and contemp- 
tible. In Turiey they are more im- 
portant with regard to their commer- 
eial connexions ; but ſtill they are 
frequently fined with great ſeverity, 
In Barbary where they are ſettled 
in eon{iderable. numbers, they are 
treated. with ſuch: groſs indignities, 
that no Jem dare lift up his hand a- 
gainſt a M ahommedan, even to de- 
fend himſelf, or to protect his bed 
from violation. 75 It 18 ſaid that the 
cbriſtiant are in the ſame circumſtan- 
ces; but this by no means appears to 
be true; not over 40 Ala in general 
| N I am 
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Tam ſure; and if this was the caſe, 
it makes nothing againſt the main de- 
ſign of the argument. 1 


From Ruſſia the Jews are totally 
expelled; not for their virtue we may 
imagine, though the political views 
of that nation ate ore contracted, 
and their toleration of religious opi- 
nions, /e/s indulgent than ours At 
the ſame time we muſt do the Nuſſi- 
ans tlie juſtice to obſerve, that they 
ſhow great marks of favor, even in 
a religious light, to chriſtians of al- 
moſt every denomination. How of- 
ten the Jeu have been threatened in 
Auſtria and Hungary, late years have 
furniſhed us many authentic reports: 
and during the late war they were 
actually expelled from Boherma: In 
Genoa they have a ſynagogue,” but 
they ate in a very low ſtate. In 
Leghorn they are in a more comfort- 
| I 1 able 
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able ſituation. In the pope's, domini- 
ons, at Auignon, no ſtrange Jeu is 
ſuffered to enter the town, without 
paying a roll, the ſame as any parted 
hoofed beaſt. At Rome. they are 
permitted to live, but they have their 
ſeparate quarters, and are not ſuffered 
to intermix with the inhabitants. The 


fame is alſo practiſed at Venice. 


I have heard it advanced in favor 
of the naturalization in queſtion, that 
in Tuſcany the Jews are permitted to 
buy lands. If this is true, which I 
do not believe, the only remark I can 
make on it, is, that it is ſome allevi- 
ation of their misfortunes in being 
thus perſecuted in ſo many quarters. 


Ho they are treated in Spain we 
have already had occaſion to mention. 
The ſame rule of conduct is obſerved 
in the American dominions of that 
N 2 mo- 
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monarchy, as we are well informed 
from accounts of the terrors of the 
inquiſition. No native Jeu, notwith- 
ſtanding the great numbers ſuppoſed 
to be in theſe countries, can make 
open profeſſion of his religion, vnleſ 
he has a mind to be burn. In Por- 
tugal the name of a Jeu is a term of 
ſuch high reproach, that a man be- 
ing called Jew to his face, if he 
ſtabs the offender, the laws do not 
condemn him. The reaſon is plain, 
ſince to be called a Jeu implies a ſuſ- 
picion of his being ſuch; and that 
ſuſpicion may afford ſufficient cauſe 
for the inquiſition to lay hands on 
him. : To enter into a detail of their 
treatment in that country is unneceſ- 
ſary; ſince i it is well known to all the 
world, that the Poriugueſe cannot 
bear the name of a Jeu, and conſi- 
der 


0 Judo. 
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der it as a chriſtian duty to wage * 
Nan war with chem. 
If we now come back to Holland, 
and conſider it as a country of com- 
merce, freedom, and toleration of re- 
ligion; ſtill I never heard of ſuch a 
thing as the naturalization of a Jeu 
in the United Provinces. On the 
contrary, the Duzch are jealous of 
ſupporting a diiſiinction; and guard 
their own people from any encroach- 
ments of men whoſe faith is oppoſed 
to' chriſtianity. Upon the late perſe- 
cutions in Prague, the Jeus flocked 
cover to Amfierdam in ſuch numbers, 
that the Dutch Jews themſelves pe- 
titioned the States, that their brethren 
might be ſent away to ſeek ſome o- 
ther ſettlement, as they were in 10 
capacity to ſupport them. 


As 
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As to the ſtate and condition of 
the Jews in the United Provinces ; it 
is generally computed that their num- 
ber in Amſterdlam, where they moſtly 
teſide, is not leſs than twenty thou- 
ſand; the half of which do not know 
when they riſe in the morning, how they 
are to find bread for the day. They late- 
ly petitioned the States, that the bread 
which is given by vich Jeus in cha- 
rity to the poor, might' be exempt 
from duty, but it was refuſed," from 
an apprehenſion that any partial lam 
of this nature, would occaſion a tu- 
mult among the common people, and 
expoſe the eus to their refentment. 
The Jeus in that country, though 
they may buy houſes and lands, have 
not the liberty of working publicly as 
mechanics. They are connived at 
indeed when they work in ſecret. 
Neither can _— _ _ Th for 
any 
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any handy - craft trade; but I under- 
ſtand that butchers, grocers, and ſuch 
like, are permitted in the Jews guar- 
ter, but no where elſe. It is true, 
there is 20, lam to confine the Jews 
to q particular quarter; but they are 
looked, upon in fo ill a light, that 
they find themſelves contemned when 
they attempt to mix with the inha- 
bitants of the city; and people of 
diſtinction have been generally obſer- 
ved to leave their place, as ſoon as a 
Jeu becomes their ee . 

** * than are . emi- 
nent merchants, of the Jewiſb faith, 
but even theſe are by no means con- 
ſidered in any reſpectable light. They 
may buy land, as already obſerved, 
but what privilege is it to purchaſe 
land eſtates, in a country where ſuch 
eſtates are not worth any thing? 
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In the Hague there are ſeveral 
Jew families of ſome diſtinction, who 
having left off trade; live for the 
moſt part on the dividends of their 
Dutch Eaft India ſtock. Men of 
experience among the Jews have been 
ſo ſenſible of the vicious inelinations 
of their children, that they have leſt 
them heits only to the intereſt of 
their fortunes. | The principul is ſe- 
cured in Eaft India Rock. This 1 
am aſſured is the caſe of a great 
number of them. In what little eſ- 
teem theſe people are, in Holland, may 
be deduced from this, that any Jeu 
who has illegal commeree with a 
chriſtian woman, is fubject by la 
to be publicly whipped; and in fact 
they are often . inſtend _ f _ 
ing this Infamy's, mu 


tk 


The Hollanders ate not very delicate in regard to 
brothels, ſince it hath been found the policy of the ſtate 
to allow of them under certain limitations, for chriſtians. 
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ya 916 want wes FL 
oo Poland, and ſome parts ob Ger- 

many, there are a great number of 
outs ſettled : but how little are they 
regarded ; or rather bow much are they 
deſpi/ed { What their employment is, 
and of what uſe they are in thoſe 
countries, we ſhall have occaſion to 
mention more fully hereafter, when 
we oonſider them in their mercantile 
capacity. In ſhort let us look round 
us on every fide, and we ſtill behold 
the Jews excluded, even under the 
leaſt deſineable governments, from e- 
very thing that can poſſibly bear the 
name of naturalization. In the mean 
while ſuch marks of diſtinction are fix- 
ed on them, as if providence had in- 
tended, that no chriſtian might ever 
bebold a Jew, without calling to mind 
his redeemer, and the truth of the re- 
ligion he profeſſes, | 
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But as the conduct of the French, 
that polite and ingenious, as well as 
commercial nation, has engaged our 
particular attention, we. muſt anſwer 
to what is advanced with regard to 
them, as exactly as poſſible.” It is 
ſuggeſted that the French, for theſe 
two centuries paſt, have practiſed that 
very rule of conduct, which is defign- 
ed by the propoſe” Paturalization, 
extending their indulgence to the! he par 
as well as to the rich Jews. 


oN 


cc 0 I's 50, Henry II. of France, 
« by his letters patent, W N. the 


1 LON 


© Jews capable Of urchaſe, rare 


« and.enjoy, real Hates in Tance, 


cc Comme de vrgis Regnicoles,, & ujets 
« ge on, Henry III. in 1574; Louis 
« XIV. in 1656; and Louis XV. in 
« 1-23, and 1728, renewed and con- 
« firmed this privilege, Sans Je | es 


« Tuifs ſoient tenus de prendre aucu- 
L | | © nes 
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« nes Lettres de Waturalite.” Theſe 
words, might eaſily lead ſome into a 
miſtake, That the eus are true and 
faithful ſubjects t to the French king, no 
doubt can be made; and as to the lat- 
ter words, which may be conſtrued, 
« without the eus being bound to 
« take out their naturalization; it 
ſeems to me an artful way of refaſi ing 
their naturalization. inſtead of grant- 
ing it. Under this notion of indul. 
gence the French do, in fag, treat 
them with very little tenderneſs. Aſk 
a Frenchman if a Jeu is naturalized 
in France; he will laugh 1 in your 
face for making the ſuppoſition. It 

is ſaid, that during the regency of 
BY duke of Orleans, the Jeus in 
Fr ance did offer two millions of livres 
| fortheir naturalization; butthis prince, 
however great a libertine he might be, 
either thought the thing abſurd, and 
O 2 in- 
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The, Jeus are indeed received as 
merchants inBourdeaux *and Bayonne; 
but they are confined to a ſpot, and 
1 nf el pot conſidered. as haying a. 

V title to that politeneſs, and affect 
n the, French-ſhew,; to one 
another, In Lyons hey are not per- 
mitted to reſide abqve three months, 
and pay oll at the bridge, the ſame as 
a parted hoofed beaſt, Lhave heard 
it ſaid, that in A Hace, as a conquer- 
ed country, they are permitted to hold 
lands, under particular limitations 
and reſtrictions. In the three biſhop- 
rics of Mets, Tou, and / erdun, be- 
ing the. frontiers - towards Germany, 
the Fews have a particular indulgence 
as merchants, but enjoy no privileges 
in an) other light, more than they do 
in Germany. . From 


Here they have their Raphael, whoſe character is as 
amiable as that of B. M. da Cę ſin, 
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From the whole tenor of the con- 
duct of the French, one would be led 
to imagine, that they deem it a groſs 
abſurdity in politics as well as religion, 
to ſuffer the Jeus to ſpread themſelves 
through their country. So far from 
receiving them into their boſom, Iam 
aſſured that only one Jeu is permitted 
to reſide in Paris, as a repreſentative 
of all others of his faith, in the French 
dominions. No other Jew is ſuffer- 
ed to remain in that city, without en- 
tering himſelf in the Police; where, 
upon ſhewing their paſſports, they 
may obtain a licence for three months, 
which licence may be renewed from 
time to time. If any ſtrange Jeu doth 
remain there a longer time, or with- 
out this formality, it is in a preſumpti- 
on that he ſhall not be enquired after. 
I am farther informed, that by law 
they are to wear their beards, and un- 
der pain of death to have no ſecret fa- 

mili- 
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miliarity with .a\ chriſtian woman. 
Sy tops t Dabnyot 2 VNN 
What is advanced by the author of 
the Conſuerations, relating to the fo- 
reign Jews preferring Molland, to what 
be calls a doubtful ſeutlement here, I 
conſider as extremely delufave,.. This 
gentleman, with all. his knowledge, 
muſt know little of the Unired Provin- 
ces, if he imagines, there is more pro- 
bity, and juſtice, and a more firm 
eſtabliſhment of government, and con- 
ſequently greater, ſecurity of property, 
among the Durchthan with us. It ſeems 
to me equally deluſive, that any Jew 
ſhould prefer France to England, up- 
on a notion of © there being modern 
e laws in their favor; whereas, their 
ec eſtabliſhment. here depends on the 
« antient laws of the kingdom; on 
ce cuſtom, and the general rights of 
te the ſubject. Will any underftand- 


ing man among the Jews ſay, that 
even 
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eren cuſſom, and rb general rights of 
the ſubject, as founded in equity, are 
not a greater ſecurity to him in Eng- 
land, than any lau can be in France, 
where if it is not lawſul, it is often 
practiſed, for the prince to challenge 
the property of his ſubjects? But the 
truth is, there may be many reaſons 
why ſome Jews, from their relation“ 
ſhip and other connexions, may pre- 
fer Holland and France. Some of 
them may chuſe the climate of France; 
and ſorne may find it more eaſy 
to tranſport themſelves into thoſe 
countries, than to come here. We may 
obſerve, that liberty and indulgences 
are the chief attractives, witnels their 
numbers in Amſterdum, and alſo in 
London + but we have alſo ſeen, in 
what circumſtances the Duich Jeus 
now are; and how much their miſe- 
ry over-ballances their opulency. We 
may further add, that if the inhabi- 
* tants 
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ly, have ſtill greater numbers of theſe 
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tanta of this iſland, together wich 
their governmentþ were eſtabliſhed 
on the continent, we ſhould, probab- 


miſerable people. 
Vpan the whole if J am-norgroſe- 
y miftnformed; if the policy of 
the Hench government is rally 


ſuch as 1 have telated; and if their 


conduct is alſo detailed of ſufficient 
weight, to he a rule to us; it ĩs very 


clear, that we are ot to naturalize 


the Jews. Moreover, it will appeat 
from the concurrent practice bw A 4 
nion of all nations, eivilized, n- 
civilized; learned, and i: Font; in 


or Brian; chat providenee hach, 
to all appearance, placed a har, an 


impregnable bulwark, againſt the 
Jeu being incorporated with any 


people undet the heavens; in any 
ſuch 


Ken 
ſuch une or dente, as the notion 
of aturalization doth: imply. 
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Modern eftabliſhment of the Jews in 
England. Tee great indulgencies 
Tt ſhown, them. \ Their Situation as 
-- Wenizons, in conſequence of royal 
. charters. Mot natural barn: ſub- 
jet proved from , antient records 
and modern teſtimonies. 
eien Hiw 1. vos A4 
E have already given a gene- 
ral idea, what the tuation 
of the Jews. hath. been for many 
ages paſt, particularly with, regard 
to this country. We come now to 
their modern eftabliſhment.,,. The u- 
ſurper Cromwell, we muſt allow, Was 
in many inſtances attentive to the 
welfare and grandeur of this nation. 
P The 


(14 

The advocates for the Jews will grant 
that his conſent to tlie releſtabliſh- 
ment of theſe people, was one of 
thoſe inſtances. In conſequence of 
a treaty concluded with their agent 
Manaſſeh Ben Iſrael, the Hebrew 
worſhip was reſtored to the Jes in 
this iſland in 1655. But although 
Cromwell was very hardy with regard 
to the enacting laws, I do not diſco- 
ver that the admiſſion of the Jews, 
was upon any other principle, than 
his connivance; notwithſtanding the 
additional Hpecious pretence of con- 
verting them to the belief of chi 
tianity. The eus had at this time 
formed very high notions, of the'preat 
indulgence which the uſurper might 
ſhow them: *Tis not at all impro- 
bable, when they faw the conſtituti- 
on in church and ſtate ſubverted, 
that they might expect ſomerhing ex- 
traotdinary would turn up in their 

9 favor. 
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faror. This we may deduce from w 


> A, 


. : 


' 1 


remarkable paſſage quoted by the 
author of the Anſwer to the Conſider- 
ations, which I ſhall give a place here, 
tho not in the ſame words, My view 
is to ſuggeſt to my reader, how apt 
the Jews are, upon any extraordina- 
ry change, to form to themſelves high 
hopes of being eſtabliſhed in ore 
earthly, power: And , the reaſon is 
plain: the notion in which they are 
bred up, concerning an expected Me/- 
fab, who is to be a great potentate, 
muſt occaſionally deceive them into 
fend hopes, and faolifþ apprehenſions. 
The hiſtorian fays, About the time 
Rabbi Manaſſeh Ben Iſrael came to 
« England to ſolicit the Jews admiſ- 
« ſion, the Afiatic Jews ſent. hither 
the noted rabbi Jacob Ben Aza- 
« gel with ſeveral others of his 
“ nation, to make private | enquiry | 
YN OT | 


* Hiſtoire d' Oliver Cromwell, par Raguenet. p. 290, 
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£6; Whether Gromuoel] was r 
% Meru whom they had ſo lung ex- 
cc pected. The deputies upon their 
«arrival, pretending other buſineſs, 
<.were ſeveral times indulged:the fa- 
vor of a private audience. At one 
ec of theſe they propoſed buying the 
Hebrew books and manuſcripts be- 
longing to the univerſity of Cam- 
4 bridge. By this means they expect- 
et ed to have an opportunity, under 
e pretence of viewing theſe books, 
* to enquire amongſt his relations 
in Huntingtonſbirs (where he was 
« horn) whether any of his anceſtors 
© could be 8 8 of Fewijh extrac- 

S:r)ow! 1” e gnmonzry Tow ?: 

»C3I9UP * 
« The univerſity being then under 
ce cloud, on account of their for- 
mer loyalty to the king, the pro- 
ject was readily agreed to, and ac- 
An 3 the embaſſadors ſet for- 


st cc ward 


(68—a) 
e ward upon their qourney ri Their 
be continance at Hunrin gt Was 
N at Cambridge, 
e which: ſoon diſcovered that their 
« buſineſs was not:fuch as they pre- 
ec tended; and by not making their 
t enquiry into Olivers pedigtee with 
46; that caution and ſecreſy, Which 
ce as neceſſary in a caſe ofgſa de- 
ce licate a nature, the true purpoſe of 
their errand into England became 
quickly known at London, and 
te as very much talked of. This 
* cauſed a great ſcandal. among the 
* the ſaints, and Oliver was obliged 
cc to ſend them out of the kingdom, 
“without granting any of their re- 
0 e 
* 1 
It was upon this 3 however, 
that the European Fews actually ob- 
tained a ſettlement; and we now ſee 
* after ſo many hundred years 
2 baniſh- 


ET (278 ) 

baniſhment, from 1291 to 1639, 
again eſtabliſhed among us, not by 
law, as I have ſaid, but by conni- 
vance. Not withſtanding this, nei- 
ther during the power of the uſurper, 
nor ſince under the reigns of our ſe- 
ſeveral kings, can we diſcover that 
they have been treated with the _ 
8 | = 


W e: have A — — 8 
indubitable facts, that the eu are 
in a ſtate of perſecution, in a greater 
or leſs degree, in moſt quarters of 
the world. Little need be ſaid to 
prove, that they are ſo far from be- 
ing perſecuted in this country, that 
they are highly favored. In all eſti- 
mations of the happineſs of a com- 
munity, we are to conſider, not ſo 
much what men do enjoy, for that 
depends very much on their own 
minds, as what they do not ſuffer 


from 


66119) 

from any external calamity. To 
what tax, mulct, or other expenſive 
burthen, are the Jews ſubject, in this 
country, more than the chriſtians? to 
what hard treatment or indignity are 
they expoſed? It is a plain argument, 
that the indulgence ſhewn them has, 
at this juncture, hardly any bounds, 
or they certainly never would have 
asbed for their naturalization *. Hap- 
py ruelites of our time, who baſk 
in the ſunſine of our benevolence] 
I hope the warmeſt of their oppo- 
nents mean them no harm; but we 
neither love, nor reſpect them to that 
degree, as to endanger our ow pre- 
ſervation, or that of our poſterity, on 
their account. We would not wil. 
lingly on that the purity of our 

on 13 religion 


*The author of the Conſideratians hath given us a re- 
lation concerning the motives of the Jews to aſk for 
their naturalization : all which amounts to no more than 
this, that they thought it would be advantagious, that 
they believed they ſhould obtain it, and therefore they 
blicited tor it. 


1 


(720) 


religion ſhould ſiſfer any Pain ; 5 the 


honor of the nation be contemned : 
and what affects us intimately as 
merchants, that our reputation and 
commercial connexions abroad ſhould 
ſuffer any prejudice through the mere 
effects of tenderniſs and good n nature. 


The happineſs of the Jews 5 ſo 
mu ch the more diſtin guiſhed, when 
it is remembered, that neither the 
laus of nations, nor the laws of hu- 
manity are, or can be more ſtrierh 
obſerved towards them, by any pe ople, 
than they are by us. Happy it is for 
them, that as no real form of p povern- 
ment is ſo admirably V modelled a as ours; 
they can no where enjoy ſo great [e- 
curity of their lives and propertics as 
with us, This ſecurity ſeerns to have 
lulled them into a Supine neglef of 
themſelves. They had either forgot- 
ten, that zhemſelves are Fews, or that 


WE 


61.) 


we 1 cir: j. Sit they would do 
2 Nog ond SH 7 chat bare AT 


1 con dence. 
Rec, Hun 338 [S307 = 


KJ! P : SLY 
rY is recorded th t at & 72 illiam Ra- 
0 needs 
cc 
"Þ fs encouraged th e eus to enter 


4 into diſputation with the biſhops > 


1 


« and ſwore by the face of St. Luke, 
te that if they got tl the better he would 
a himſelf t turn Jew, The hiſtorian 
85 te t © the Jews gre 1 wo infolent upon 
4 th is ——. that they o- 
| penly derided the chriftian religion. 
cc * However they, ſoon found their 
F 4 miſtake, ang. were forced to, leave 
0 Londen, and fly for ſhelter. Many 
« of the ; Jews became ſo terrifyed, 
00 that two! hundred of them were 
6 coverted to chriflianity, in one da Y, 
00 At Dunſtable.” * What fort of 


Q chriflians 


YI wh 3 


8 Though 1 have cloſed no of religious rea- 


ſons for not naturalizing the Fes; yet much having 
been thrown out, as if a repugnance to the naturaliza- 


tion 


( 122 ) 
ebriflians they were, we may caſily 
conclude. From hence we are taught 
that 


tion in well diſpoſed minds, was the effect of an erro- 
neous judgment; and that we are in great danger in this 
argument of deviating from the true ſpirit of chriſtianity; 
TI muſt obſerve, that I am a little ſtruck with Mr, 
Tucker's quotation from biſhop Kidder, in which this pre- 
late demands if the Vetus have been treated with that 
« humility and tenderneſs as becomes the chriſtian doc- 
« trine? On the contrary © if they have not been often 
&« perfecuted, affed, ſcoffed at, and contemned as un- 
& worthy our notice and regard? If we have not want- 
& ed that compaſſion which we ought to have for their 
<« fouls; and treated them without a due regard and ten- 
&« dernefs, which hath hardened them in their obſtinacy, 
« and prejudiced them againſt our religton?“ I am not 


ſo well read as to anſwer all theſe queſtions ; but they 


ſeem to be dictated by piety, rather than by obſervation. 


and fact. Indeed I believe we have not treated the Fews 


with that primitiue piety, that zealous ſpirit of converſion 
which might prevail in the firſt ages of chriſtianity ; be- 
cauſe that ſpirit doth not prevail at this time; and I 
ſuppoſe did not prevail at the cloſe of the laſt century, 
when the biſhop wrote. But I beg leave to aſk any diſ- 
paſſionate perſon, if the biſhop, or any man of common 
ſenſe, might not have a truly pious zeal. to convert the 
Jeu, and yet learn from obſervation, that the means to 
obtain this end, is to keep them /ow. By low we may 


imagine the biſhop meant, not to nurſe their infidelity by 
any injudicious indulgencies, which might tempt them 


to forget themfelves, and their ſtate and condition in the 


ſereral nations of the earth. Indeed fo far from depre- 


ciating 


(123) 
that any union, or appearance of u- 
nion between Cbriſt and Anticbriſt, 
cannot with ſafety be attempted *. 
Q 2 The 


ciating the biſhop on this account, as Mr. Tucker does 
the remark in his poſtſcript, may it not be a proof of the 
good judgment, as well as of the piety of this prelate ? 


* The reſpe& I have for Mr. Tucker as a divine, a 
patriot and an advocate for commerce, has alſo engaged me 
to examine very carefully the gth, 1oth and 11th chap- 
ters of St. Paul to the Romans, (which Mr. Tucker re- 
commends in his letter on naturalization, page 11.) to 
obſerve if I could diſcover whether my judgment had be- 
trayed me, with regard to the religious reaſons concern- 
ing the propoſed naturalization, Upon my word I can 
find nothing more in theſe chapters (which ſeem to be 
abſtruſe in ſome reſpects) than a-proteſtation on the part 
of St. Paul, that he had the intereſt of his countrymen, 
the unbelieving Jetos, entirely at heart, even to extreme 
forrow and affliction. That notwithſtanding the great 
favor ſhown them through a ſucceſſion of ages, as the 
diflinguiſhed, the choſen people of God; yet that their 
repugnance to the belief of chriſtianity, mult, according 


to the ordinary courſe of divine providence, occaſion 


their rejection How long and in what degree that re- 
pugnance would laſt, and what would be the. exa# mea- 
ſure of the divine reſentment, could however be known 
only to that eternal wiſdom which governs the world; 
and of which it is impoſſible for any finite capacity to 
form an adequate apprehenſion. But it was not only to one 
kind of unbelievers the apoſtle addreſſes himſelf ; many falſe 
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The cbriſtian is inſtructed not to 
tranſgreſs through a falſe notion in 
polities, or a fal/e''zeal in religion. 
The ew is yet more ſtrongly ad- 
moniſhed, not to be the : foolifh.- oc- 
eh on of his own paar 


The Heu Aae are b 
1208 deeply intereſted to behave with 
that moderation, which is beſt calcu- 
lated to ſupport them in the happy 
eftabliſhment, which they have acqui- 
red in this country. I zhoughtrin the 
beginning of this affair; I declared 
my opinion, and am ſtill conſfant to 


it; that the privileges at which the 


opinions had prevailed, different from the true ſpirit of 
chriſtianity; conſequently his argument is treated with 
a variety of ſentiment and admonition ; and yet nothing 
which tends to the blending unbelieving Fews with ortho- 
dox Chriſtians, Indeed leſt the latter, from a principle 
of pride, ſhould fall off from chriſtianity, he admoniſhes 
them alſo to obſerve the duties of charity and humility 
towards their countrymen, well knowing, that even in 
religious concerns, the heart of man is apt to be puffed 
up, by any notion of ſuperiority and diſtinction. 


(6426) 

Jeus now aſpire, might hereafter be- 
come one of the chief. cauſes of their 
perſecution, Indeed, many f the 
knowing ones are already ſo ſenſible of 
this, that they wi toſee the act repeal- 
ed. God forbid that a ſpirit of bigotry 
and enthuſiaſm, ſhould ever prevail 
in this nation |, But whether it is from 
a good or a bad principle; if the con- 
duct of the Jes ſhould at any time 
give offence, their naturalixation, if 
ſuch ſhould take place, will to all ap- 
pearance raiſe the Higher indignation, 
in the breaſts of their perſecutors.: In 
the mean while, theyare giving alarms 
to thoſe foreign nations, who are their 
conſlant and avowed enemies. 


Whatever advantages they might 
receive by naturalization, it is very 
plain they never can be incorporated 
with us, whilſt zhey remain Fews, or 
we, Chriſtians. They do not, in one 

ſenſe, 


( 126 ) | 
ſenſe, defire to. be incorporated ; but 
it is certain, that they propoſe to them- 
ſelves a conſiderable augmentation of 
their influence and power, in this na- 
tion, by means of | naturalization. 
Theſe people who are fo attentive to 
their worldly advantages; can it 
be conceived, or imagined, that they 
would take ſo much pains for nothing ? 
They have either put themſelves, un- 
der the guidance of men of very nar- 
ro capacities; or, what is more 

probable, they flatter themſelves, with 
the enjoy ment of greater advantages, 
than are generally allowed, to be the 
natural reſult, of the naturalization 
propoſed. And why did they in the 
time of Crommell, and likewiſe in the 
reigns of king William, queen Anne, 
and his late majeſty, ſollicit for their 
naturalization, it it was really of no 
conſequence to them? To reaſon up- 
on this principle, is, as if we imagin- 
2 ed, 


( 127 ) 
ed, they were ignorant of their inte- 
elt; ; or that we are really indifferent 
about ours. N 


| The debate has afforded us an op- 
portunity of learning, what the great- 
eſt part of our merchants had either 
forgotten, or never known; | viz. that 
the Jews are already naturalized by 
an act of 1740, at leaſt © that thoſe 
« Jeu who have already reſided in 
the American colonies, or who have 
« ferved as mariners during the war, 
« two years in Britiſb ſhips, are be- 
te come natural born ſubjects of Greai- 
“ Britain, without taking the ſacra- 
ment.“ It may now be aſked, 
how thut bill came to take place? The 
nn which affect us nom, 

certainly 


or 


, This act, we are informed, has brought over only 
one American Jew with a conſiderable fortune; from 
whence it is plain, that there are few- or no rich Fews ; 
that they do not chuſe to change their climate : or, that 
their coming, doth not depend on ſuch encouragement. 


* 
— 
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certainly did not affect us rben. But 
this is no argument againſt thoſe, 
who: now apprehend the propoſed na- 
turaliaution will be injurious in its 
conſequences. The inclinations of a 
people, conſequently the lat of a na- 
tion, © differ extremely, at diſeren: 
times; and perhaps in no country 
more than in Great Britain. As the 
caſe now ſtands, there ſeems to be 
Arong reaſons to repeal hat ad alſo;;. 
much fronger, J apprehend, than to 
throw any additional power into the 
hands of the J S . Indeed, if | 17 ts 
juſt amd rigbt 10 repeal eithar, the 


— _"_ will hold. you far 60tb. 


ur e Tye 1 Kit 


0 Let ene le politica 
arguments made uſe of by moderate 
people; who have declared for the 
naturalization of the Jews. ©: Why 
« fſhould not, ſay they, © the father 
« enjoy what the ſon already poſſeſſes? 

« The 


( 129 ) 

c The latter, when born in his ma- 
te jeſty s dominions, is a-natural-born 
« Exgliſbman, and free to purchaſe 
lands. Here aroſe the miſtake 
into which ſo many have fallen: in 
this conſiſted, or doth till conſiſt, 
the perplexity. If we judge accord- 
ing to the reaſon of things, with re- 
gard to the powers whuch can config 
ently be granted to the Jer; the ar- 
gument will ſtand in a different light, 
to that in which it has been generally 
placed. But if we apply to facts, with 
reſpect to the laws which have been 
enacted, ſurely we ſhall diſcover, if 
the meaning of them is, that the Jews 
{hall have a legal claim, when natives 
of this iſland, to all the rights and 
immunities of natural born ſubjects, 
excepting ſuch as are provided againſt 
by the te act. If ſuch a law were 
produced, the next point under 

t R con- 


The only clear law on this head, that J hear of, 
45 


* 1 


e 
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conſideration would be, if bon the 
whole it can be proved injurious to 
the community, either immediately, 
or in its remoter conſequences; be- 
cauſe, if it can be ſo proved, every 
good ſubject will dae PO for 
aa AI alt at. i o{11-0 coup 


The author of the Confiderations 
informs us, that the Jews, (who have 
ce been ſettled here ever ſince Oliver 
« Cromwell ) moſt certainly, when na- 
ce tives, are entitled to @/ the, privile- 
ges of an Engliſo ſub ject; except 
« ſuchi as are Frenibited ro all difſen- 
* ters by the tft act.“ He adds, 
that they have had an act ol parlia 

ment, theſe many years, impower- 

ing them to take ſuch oaths to the 
e government, as are appointed for 
te thoſe that hold lands“. » If this 
gen- 


is the af of 1740, relating to the America * already 
mentioned. | 


* Vide, 19th George = a 
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gentleman can make out his aſſertion 3 
then the argument will not turn upon 
what is am, but what ought to be 
our rule of conduct towards the Jews. 
In the mean while, we may look 
back to ſee upon what terms they 
were ſettled in this iſland in antient 
times; and here we find, in the reign 
of Euward the Confe or, the law re- 
lating to them, is expreſſed in the fol- 
u words: . 


Be it known a to; that all the Jews where: 
ſoever they be within the realm, ought to 
be under the king's guard and pꝛotection, 
as his vaſſals, neither can any one of them 
put himſelf under the power of any rich per⸗ 

ſon, without the king's licence; for the 
Jews; and all they have, belong to the king. 
And if any perſon ſhall detain them, 92 their 
money, the king map claim them (it he plea 
les) as his own pꝛopertp. 


4 
6 | "4 
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Will it be thou oht a force upon out 


argument, to habe recourſe to antient 
R 2 records? 


(232) 
records The advocates':for the untu- 
ralization have, more than onet, ap- 
pealed to thoſe of Henry II. with re- 
gard to the Jews purchaſing of lands. 
This I have long underftood;-to a- 
mount to no more than a permiſſion 
granted for that purpoſe by a royal 
charter. And if we ſearch further 
into this | buſineſs, we may diſcover, 
that the Jews were only made deni- 
zont by that charter. That a dn 
is not a natural born ſubject, is as well 
known, as that he cannot hold lands, 
or legally inherit them by deſcent, 
but particularly that a 7ewi/h denixon 
does not enjoy this privilege. "We. 
find a certain great Jew was ſo ſenſible 
of this, that he holds his eſtate by a 
particular act of parliament, by which 
be had the liberty to purchaſe, by its 
being granted to another; to ſell it to 
him; and moreover, that this Jew, 
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cider gin. nnd war | 
1 Hi II 
2 het cn ſucceſſors * af 
of the uſurper Crommell thought the 
Faws intitled to their protection, yet 
they did not conſider them upon an 
equality with their other ſubjects; 
neither can we diſcover, that after 
the revolution any alteration was made 
with regard to them. As a proof of 
this, it is recorded that a diſpute aroſe 
in 1690, concerning the payment of 
the aliens duty. The eus did not 
ſo much as pretend that they were 
more than denizons ; but that in 
conſequence of royal letters of deni- 
zation, they were exempted from this 
duty. Their pretence however was 
ſuper- 


'* Charles II. and James II. Indeed, Mr. Tucker in 
his late ingenious piece on naturalization, pag. 5. would 
perſwade us, that by the 15th Charles II. cap. 15. it 
was meant to entitle Fes to bear offices, civil and mili- 
tary, as well as to purchaſe lands, but ſurely he miſtakes 
the matter, 


( x34 ) | 
ſuperſeded by an order of the king 
in council, dated Hampton Court, 
October the 14th, 1690. I have alſo 
heard a native Jew complain; that 
as the lau now ſtands, his brother's 
eſtate, to which he is collateral bhoir, 
devolves to the CYOWN thereby ta 
citly confuting the nalen "notior, 
that a Je born here is a en 
* — 1 LA O 
But this ed cleared up to us 
with great exactneſs; and, as far as 1 
comprehend, with great knowledge of 
the laws, and conftitution of theſe 
kingdoms. The opinion of this emi- 
nent lawyer has already made its ap- 
pearance in public, in the Anfwer 
to the Confrderations, Which I have 
had occaſion to mention. He fays 
That eiu born here are in every 
er reſpect to be deemed natural: born 
*Jubſeds, and may conſequently 


nde , | CC pur- 


{ x35) 
« pyrchaſeand,hold what land eſtates 
« they pleaſe, is to me a doctrine that 
«© ſeems quite inconſiſtent with the 
&« who/z tenor of our laws, and with 
cc the very. e/ſence of our conſtitution. 
« That a Jew born, either here or 
« beyond ſea, may purchaſe a land 
« eſtate, I ſhall readily; agree; but 
te that. he can hold it any longer than 
« the king pleaſes, I will poſitively 
40 = = neither is, nor ever was, nor 
er can be the law of this kingdom, 
* an it be made ſo by att of. parlia- 
ec nent; for that is the only method 
ee by which the common law can be 
e altered: and that a land eſtate pur- 
« chaſed by a Few belongs to, and 
« may be ſeized by the king, is now, 
« and. has always been, the cammon 
« /aw of this kingdom, ever ſince 
« chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed ; | for 
« even that law of Edward the con- 
6 teſlor, was but declaratory. of the 
common 


| ' ( 1 36 ) 

* common law, as appears by the 
« very words of it. And notwith- 
. ſtanding the great favors granted 
e by Villiam the conqueror, and his 

* ſucceſſors, to the eus, they took 
carte not to alter this part of the 
« common law; but, on the contra- 
«ry, enforced it, by often ſeizing 
e upon the lands mortgaged to the 
«Jews; for in thoſe days the pur- 
« chaſes made by the Jruu, and even 
« by chriſtians, were generally by 

< way of mortgage ; and ſometimes 
« the king would grant a releaſe to 
« the mortgager, without the con- 
& currence or conſent of the Jeu 
« mortgagee. - Can we ſuppoſe that 
from the conqueſt to the erghteenth 
4 year of Edward 1. a period of two 
hundred years, there were no Jews 
born in England yet in all that 
time did we ever hear of a diſtinc- 
& tion between Jes born within, or 
© without 


(487) 
45 uit bout the king's dominions? They 
ere both egue/ly the king's pro- 
«, perty : they had equally a right to 
ee pugchaſe and to hold, that is to 
& ay, till it pleaſed the king to take 
it from them. Did We ever hear 
« of ſuch à diſtinction before the 


« preſent. age, ſo fertile in novel- 
wk ties of every kind? It is a diſtinc- 


i tion expreſsly againſt the common 
fd * law. of this kingdom, by which e- 
very JEW, whether born Here, or 
70 alrgad, and and all that e 

1 A. is ths, king's reg. 


The — dal manner 
in which-this opinion is delivered; the 
contidence in Which the 7a are 
aſſerted; the great improbability that 
the author of this piece, ſhould: be 
ignorant of any act of parliament, 
which deſtroys the principle upon 
which he reaſons: the concurrent 

$2 force 
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_ of; theſe; muſt; I ſay, ſubdue 

to a belief, until they are proved 
to be fatladious!: If this opinion ſhould 
prove to: be the true ſtate of the caſe, 
will it alarm the Fews ? will they 
have any thing to fear from it? Has 
any oppoſition been ever made to 
their quiet enjoyment of a paternal 
inheritance ? Or have their awn ac- 
quiſitions, or the riches of their an- 
ceſtots been ever wreſted fromthem, by 
any unequitable means? Lam now 
ſpeaking of the time of their maern 
eabliſpment of one hundred years, 
within the æra of knowledge, liberty, 
and national juſtice in this country. 
If any thing can camſſſtemely be done in 
their favor, or if any, thing, is necgſ 
ſarry ro be duns, ye muſt leave it to 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature. This 
is oectain, that the nature of their 
circumſtances, however hard it may 
— bn Means invalidates Die 
1  fmgle 
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Aer, brganberthganſilclle propoſed 
nisation, ſinteu it eret will be 


in Ouν powery” andil dare hope it will 


be our inclinuuiom alſo, to treat theſe 
* juſtice and humanity. * 
ent 189} 04/ nid you! 91 

91 - {wr is, that the Jew .always 
beds been, and perhaps always: i 
bs; in a great meaſure dependent on 
the cn and jaſtice of other na- 
tions und tlieif greateſt ſecurity aw 
depend on the conſtitution of the go- 
verument, and the moral character 
of the people, with whom they re- 
fide; They have long wiſhed for their 
naturhliuuion in til country, pre- 
ſuming they ſhould be more ſecure 
aac happy; but in this they may have 
been miſtaken, for it does not neceſſa- 
7ily follow that they would be ſo. The 
tenderneſs and equity of our preſent 
government, without doubt, afforded 
a TIT ſtrong reaſon, to believe that 
8 2 this 
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this favor would be granted them. 
Perhaps no time could be leſs impro- 
per to make the experiment. Our 
notions are much enlarge; but as 
unlimited ſpeculations'in' politics, may 
be as ruinous as #arrow and contrat?- 
ed opinions; ſomè reſtraints are cer- 
tainly neceſſary *. In the mean time, 
the Jews, upon a compariſon of their 
circumſtances in other parts of the 
world, have the hipheft reaſons to 
thank God, for the good which they 
enjoy. If they grow jealous of us, 
and are not contented ; there is juſt 
grounds to ſuſpect, that inſtead of a 
virtuous acknowledgement of the 
diſpenſations of providence, they are 
— — the inaulgences which 

1 wo oro Wie 
*The tru diſtinction ſeems to be that which I juft 
now obſerye is made by the author of the Conſiderations, 
though he does not mean to confine the Jetus to it; or has 
not the ſame idea of the words as I have, vg. That 
* they may be admitted as ſubjects of the realm, but not 


$6 properly as members.” (i. e, in no degree members) 
. of the Conftitution,” 


6141) 

have been ſhe wn them, by the go- 
vernment of this country: indulgen- 
ces 'by means of which they have ac- 
quired many great , fortunes ; and 
which they now ſafely enjoy. May 
their conduct be ſuch as always to 
entitle them to that enjoyment 


CHAP. VII. 


of the number, employment, riches 
and poverty of the Jews. The im- 

propriety of their poſſeſſins land 

 eftates. The abſurdity of the right 
of diſpoſing of church benefices. 


E come now to'take a view 
of the preſent ſtate and ſitu- 
ation of the Jews, from whence we 
may deduce, that their naturalizatian 
is improper, or unneceſſary. 


The 


= 


() 

rel The number of the: Jews is very 
differently reported: ſome . ν ade 
themionly ſix hundredifamilies, Con- 
taining two thouſand ſouls: The Hewi 
themſelves have of late pretonded that 
their number is ten'thouſanlpmagree- 
able to what was mentioned by one 
of the merchants, at the bar of the 
houſe of commons. Howeberg the 
neareſt computation, I apprehend to 
be between r and eighr  rho/and; 
and yet the number of opulent fa- 
milies) do not exceed re, tHe half 
of which are merchants. 2 There 
are ſome” few | ingenious” men a- 
mong the Fews, phyſicians / as well 
as merchants; but their number in 
this country is exceeding ſttiall in- 
deed ! The next ſet of people in rank 
are brokers, and they hardly exceed 
Forty. With regard to trade, they 
ate e 242 18 in an * : 

1 Mur A 10 916 ,1” they 
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they are by no means roſpedtable i in 
themſelves, nor ate they deemed the 
moſt honorable in their profeſſion; 
but I am willing to think they are 
of iſe, becauſe: they are frequently 
1 of n other people to 
work. Doria nom. ew tgnwr D alc 

[13 Io Jed i 18s 290545 ach ic 
Next to theſe, come a train of ha- 
lers and pædlars, and traffickers in e- 
yery imaginable commodity, in every 
imaginable way but very few in that 
which is deemed regular, honorable, 
and according to the ordinary rules 
of civil polity. In this general liſt, 
we muſt include thoſe who buy, and 
ſell, ſtolen, goods; a trade for, which, 
I, an afraid, the public is not- at all 
indebted to them. Gentlemen who 


have been curious in their re- 


marks, obſerve, that many ſecond- 
hand. things, expoſed to ſale hy the 
Fews in Flanders, are of Engliſh ma- 
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nuſacture. It ought not to be ima- 
- gined that theſe ate all Holen, ſince 
they buy great quantities, in what is 
generally called a: fair may. In the 
light of itinerant paunbrolers, and 
purchaſers of that which the ſeller 
ought not to diſpoſe of, a late com- 
plaint of the univerſity of Cambridge 
of wanderers are oftentimes detrimen- 
tal. As to the qualities of the goods 
which they vend up and down the 
country; the complaint made againſt 
i them, ſeems to car ry with it a reflex- 
ion on the underſtanding of the buy- 
ers; we will therefore paſs it ever, as 
At ett to the Went argument. 


— if has — af. thai 
Amden Juſt. mentioned, be true, the 
proportion of their poor muſt be very 
great. It is ſaid in their behalf, that 
as the neceſſitous are maintained by the 

1 OP 


( 145 ) | 
opulent; the former are „ 
nefit, than an injury to a ſtate: but 


this I apprehend is not true, for: the 
reaſons mentioned in my firſt ehap- 

der. On the contrary, it is a dimi- 

nution of the merit of the Jews, that 

their poor are really a burchen to a 
nation. Indeed how can it poſſibly 
be otherwiſe? if our poor are a bur- 
then to ws, and their poor a burthen 
to them, are they not both marional 
burthens ? and in proportion to the 
number of poor, compared to thoſe 
who get their bread, muſt every par- 
ticular diviſion of the people be a na- 
tional burthen; ſince in a national 
light, they ſerve only to raiſe the 
price of proviſion to the induſtrious 
laborer, from whoſe ſhoulder they 
take no part of the load. And does 
it alter the caſe that the poor Jeu 
are ſupported by the funds of the 
ſynagogues? theſe funds mult be paid, 
* « 
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12. 
as in ſuct they are by the taxes im- 
poſed on their people, by their el. 


ders; and by the offerings: made at 
the time of public prayer, and all ſo- 
lemn occaſions. This proves indeed 
that they act with equal policy and 
humaflity; ſince if the Fewsr were 
permitted to beg about the ſtreets, as 
the ehriſians moſt impoliticiy and un- 
chriſtiuniy are ſuffered to do, they 
would neceſſarily bring ſuch a di/- 
grate upon their fraternity, as would 
expoſe — to aun eee 
equenceo n % 2%) bn 36 


TC ZUR ct 0 01 M Aoi ol 
Among "yy . claſſes of wy? 
nde however great their poverty, 
they are naturally, or by cuſtom, a- 
verſe to labor. Their: religion; cuts 
them off from commerce with the 
reſt. of mankind, and JI cannot diſ- 


cover that they Jeatn any art, or prac- 


tice any manual labor. They are of 


8 * e 
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no uſe in agriculture, or manufacto- 
y; uncither will they ferve Bs) in our 
armys or mavy. Notwithſtanding ;this,; 
vis! highly reaſonable to belioyei that 
under a notion of being) put,on: the 
footing of natural: born Hgliſl fab 
jects, many Jews. in very: deſpigabls 
circumſtances, will. Hook: orte US; 
They know that wealth is to be ag; 
quired in this commercial cquntry; 
and conſidering what their naralm and 
fertility of invention in acquiring 
riches, generally are; it is probable, 
that under the countenance; of n. 
zuralization, we ſhould ſoon have an 
encreaſe of Jeus, though they ſhould 
be maſters of no more money, than 
juſt to pay the expence of naturali- 
gutrion. Some of them, no doubt, 
would have the expence borne by 
their rich _—_— ſince _ more Jews 

619 10 48 VOL boguornt e are 


This muſt be underſtood with ſome | exceptiong. 
There is one induſtrious Few, I am told, eſtabliſhed i in 
Worwich. 


(ans) 
"tuned We- prone walls 
the: weight and influence of u, 
3tthigbymey j andithe more ppor- 
"tehities they wil Have of affiſtingeeach 
therlus We ſee already, that im call 
eaſes fl here their pecumiury intereſt 
edi fecbive any accumulation, or ad- 
dcionhl ſttength, they cling to us 
- with allithe fondneſs irhaginable;- 
nn 513 gumnerg mm uns ad 10 
Thus it does appear, that #hs con- 
rr may really betome to them a a- 
Hun; in a ſenſe which 0 ober con- 
ir has yet been, ſinte their diſperſon. 
Is this the thing intended hy the de- 
giſlature ) If it would advance dur 
politicul inareſ, without wounding 
our religion, liberty, di commerce; eve- 
ty good ſubject ought to ſubſaribe to 
n biuos vet ar Oi UbE 
o benannoz ½ O boothabny 9d ? 
if — a ene chen 
oe e Jeuu, in hopes of par- 
Io: taking 
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taking of their wealil, in conſequence 
of abeir commerce; and other on 
ions with us. Here I muſt beg deave 
to obſetve, that the 44// neither db 
nor can confine the natural zation : to 
fuch perſons, . unleſs it could eſtabliſn 
an inguifitiom, to examine if a Jew 
is rich, or not; and require ſeeurity 
that he ſhall not alienate his wealth; 
or be partial in granting the natu- 
ralization, and create more diſꝑguſt 
than good 1 ſuppoſiti- 
Abe stadons which galt gave occaſion 
to the propoſed indulgenge of the 

Jeu were theſe, © That it would 
& prohably bring an addition of men 
4 and money into the kingdom 3 and 
« as'theſe would tend to the general 
t advantage, the favor could never 
« be underſtood to be confined to 
the Jes, in prejudice to ourſelves. 
66 That a number of rich men might 
« flock 
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Cogn). 
Lu over to ug ccd the nature 
CALM er heck au Jexrifitidn would 
mi ati inkteaſe f Sbtnnicrce?? K 
was brged further," That we Hv 
ce Nb Hife of. Jutvnſb property in 
c oH funds, great part of which be- 
Jong to Jrus' reſiding "in" foreign 
& parts, vo conſequently contribute 
ce Hotllitig towards the ſupport of our 
1 but, on the contra- 
„ Hay out their inrergſt in additi- 
1 at ſtock, and increaſe the mores 
pre" upon us; (whereas the ex pe- 
© gient' of naturaliaution, might in- 
% duce ſuch eus to leave the eon- 
te tinent, and come into this iſland; 
jn order to ſpend the produce of 
&« _ ow" $4 6m. vga 1 TBE 
; 45 -; Nes Wo 1.3800 os) 
"As to their eſteft ng a ſum of to 
; itllions gut in our funds, conſideritig — 
dhe) are ſeldom reconciled to 
an A ef for their” money, — is 
much 
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much to be doubted, whether this be 
a fact. Indeed, this was thrown out 
at a venture, hut the Fews, wiſely de- 

clined the examination. I haye heard 
of one Few, who has t Hundred rhau- 
ſand pounds in our ſtocks, and only of 
one who makes any. figure, i mn that 
kind of wealth. They lay they have, 
at different times, brought. into this 
country a million, ſiue hundred thous 
and poundt. If this is true, it is lo 
much the better ſor, them, as well as 
for us; but what appears tome much 
more certain, is, that the riches af 
theſe people have been, occaſionally, 
repreſented much greater than they 
really are. I have already obſerved, 
that there are not in London above ten 
Few houſes of buſmeſs of any great note, 


and that their nf fortune do not 
exceed the like number. But theſe 


people have. a peculiar art of magni- 
Hig their wealehs and from, thene 
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(4862) 
derive a credit, which they employ to 
the enriching of zbemſelves, under a 
fond notion of promoting the national 
ſervice, as if hey were the only putri- 
ort among us. But, whatever may 
have been the amount of their wealth, 
which they have brought into this 
country ſince 165 5, I apprehend there 
are but few Jews, at this time, maſ- 
ters of very large eſtates, who really 
brought them into this iſland; and 
of thoſe who have atquired great for- 
tunes among us, it might be well aſk- 
ed, to which of them the nation is re- 
ally indebted ? It is the mamer in 
which private property is acquired, 
that conſtitutes the augmentation of 
the national flock, at leaft in this coun- 
try. I know of ſome Jews who have 
traded themſelves" into poverty; and 
yet have done more real benefit to 
this nation, than o:hers who bare ac- 
_ preat fortunes. | 


It 
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I we oonſider the infuriour prac 
tice of jalbing in flocks ; and the ſup- 
mitting to the means of axtortiom; 
no doubt can be made of the great a- 
Gilities of the Fews-:- but in this in- 
tance I think they are rather to be 
dreaded than careſſed. The ſupport 
of this nation I hope will never de- 
pend on ſuch inſiruments. If it is not 
the inclination, or intereſt of our own 
merchants, and money-holders, to ſup- 
port the public credit, upon any exi- 
gency; what deplorable circumſtan- 
ces muſt we be in! We all know tE-t 


it was the interpoſition of our own 


mexehants, which prevented the exe- 
eution of @ Jewiſh project during the 
late war, which. muſt have involved 
this nation much deeper in debt. And 
though the ſervices they did, in com- 
mon with other. merchants, ought, 
without doubt, to be remembered 
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with all due reſpect 30 their naturali- 
zation is a thing quite foreign: indul- 
gence to them as merchants; and the 
kindneſs and favor of the government, 
as to faithful and zealous ſubjects, is 
a tribute we ſhall) never refuſe them, 
whenever they deſerve it. 


But of all the reaſons which have 
been advanced in favor of the Jeus, 
nothing was repreſented in a ſtronger 
light, in the beginning of this affair, 
and nothing, appears to me of a 
more dangerons tendency. It was 
nid, that if the Jeus, under the 
authority derived from naturaligati- 
on, ſhould purchaſe land; the value 
of our lands would be enhanced in 
proportion to the ſun which, ſhould 
be brought to market for that pur- 
poſe; and in proportion to the 
value of our lands, muſt the opu- 
lency of the nation neceſſarily be. 

5 People 


=: vn 

People under the circumſtances of 
the yewi, ſhould ever be employed in 
beruniary affairs, and not in laying mo- 
ney out in land. They are uſeful a. 
merchants, as we ſhall ſhew preſently ; 
but inconvenient if not dangerous in 
the light of /anaho/ders. | A merchant 
compared with a gentleman of a great 
land eſtate, is in a certain degree 
of inferiority. Commerce is; indeed, 
the ſource from whence the ſplendor 
of this nation ariſes; but gentlemen 
of eſtates in land, are the ſprings 
from whence the channels of trade 
are ſupplied. There ever will be fre- 
quent occaſions in which a 4igher 
principle muſt prevail than nere ſelf- 
intere; a geulous affection for the 
community, or an difference towards 

it; muſt raiſe or depreſs us as a free 
nation; conſequently, in proportion 
as the gentleman of eſtate has our 
common intereſt at heart, or his at- 
1909 1 U 2 tention 
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tention! fs” divertel by other objects, 
(and "who den Exp6@the ſame regard 
from A Pew" as from à Chr ian f. 
the effects ,” rhowgh not immediately 
felt; muſt, in the eourſe 4 "_—_ be 
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The reaſon which is urged'in in their 
behalf, “ That the Jews cannot pur» 
« chaſe our eſtates, unleſs we have a 
« mind to ſell them,” is, I think, a 
bad reaſon. The diſſolute manners 
of many who have been maſters of 
vety fair patrimonies, have led them 
into the neceflity of diſpoſing of their 
eſtates. We know not what opportu- 
nities may offer in the revolutions of 
time, for the Jews to become poſ- 
ſeſſed of great eftates'i in land. If the 
power of purchaſing them is granted, 
the conſequences of ſueh an indul- 
gence are to be dreaded. If it ſhould 
be the cafe ' With half the iſlandl to 


Dolle change 
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purchaſed by our oum monied pgople, 
thought left the Jeus the only mer 
chants in the nation, it would certain- 
ly be incomparably better, than that 
a Jewiſb landed intereſt ſhould pre- 
dominate. The Jeus, like fire and 
water, Lapprehend, are good ſervants, 
and particularly in a commercial flate; 
but they are very improper, mqſſars 
for a free people. I grant, that nei - 
ther our religion nor government, are 
in ſo tottering a condition, as to af- 
ford any immediate. cauſe of. fear of 
our being. ſupplanted by naturalizing 
Jeus. Io ſuppoſe that ſuch aatura- 
lization, would in a direct view ſup- 
plant us, might be deemed querulaus, a 
if not factious: but are we not ta 
regard remote conſequences; and con- 
fazer, future ages with the fame pious 
20 48 our anceſtors have confidered__ 

SF 5 kene truth is, that our lands are 
already 


( 238 ) 
already very valuable; and the evils 
we labor under, ſuch as ariſe from 
cauſes of a very different natufe: the 
admiſſion of uus may render theſe 
evils worſe, ber cannot RI en. 
them. LIP N 


It is not, I apprehend, the deſire 
aid intention of the legiſlature that 
Jews ſhould buy our lands ; but only 
dar they ſhould bring zheir riches 
into this country. But as an induce- 
ment to bring ſuch riches, a natural- 
ization is propoſed, in virtue of which 
they will be legally empooered to buy 
eftates. Now we all know, that the 
love of eaſe is natural to mankind; 
and there is a certain period of life, 
in which men of fortune, Fews as 
well as chriſtians, are generally in- 
clined to realize ſome part of their 
wealth. * Would not ſuch realiza- 
zion be either dangerous or inconve- 

. nient? 
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nent? dangerous in the light 1 ** 
already mentioned; inconvemiemt, in- 
aſmuch as every ſum which is laid 
out in land, muſt be taken out of 
trade; and this. is the very thing 
which the legiſlature would not en- 
courage. 


Will any one 1 to "oy that 
our land eſtates would be better in 
the hands of Jews, than in our own? 
Will the Jews teach the common 
people {i uch a moral, or religious, « or 
even ſuch an induſtrious conduct, as 
ought zo be expected from an Engl, if 
ſubject and a chri/tian, from a man 
of entiment and education? if they 
will not, ſo far as the happineſs of 
this country depends upon the good 
order of the people, as uſeful ſub- 
jects and as chriſtians, ſo far we loſe 
* ſuffering a 0p | to buy an eftare. 


"2 kw 
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1 that it is 
— ni the great cities where 
Jews 'refide, to appoint them certain 
quarters, diſtinct from the reſt of the 
inhabitants. Under fark cirrumſan- 
ces, it is not to be imagined they can 
make any great impreſſion on the 


minds of the common people; but 
give them power to purchaſe land 
| by virtue of their naturalization: let 
them be diſperſed through this'coun- 
try, and become maſters of many 
land eftates : let them be the 'only 
perſons of weight in ſeveral towns 

and villages, remote from the capital: 
leave the common people who inftabit 
fuch places, without the example, in- 
fluence, or proteckion, of any man a- 
bove their own level, except a Few; 
I confeſs it makes me tremble to think 
what the conſequences of fuch a ſtep 
might be! I do not believe that ſuch 
people would become Jews, becauſe 
a Jeu 


(4707 | 
a eu has too much policy to attempt 
making proſelytes; neither do Fthink 
that the Jeus would become Chriſti- 
religion already ſits Iight upon them, 
1 ſoon _ . 2:6 n 


1 * te that — * 
e ſuch meaſures ſhould not be 


immediately felt; yet there is the | 


higheſt reaſon to apprehend, that we 
| ſhould, in the courſe of time, ſuffer 
much more by the exchange of the 
Engliſb country gentleman, for the fo- 
reign, or native Few, than we could 
poſſibly gain by the... acquiſition: of 
thoſe riches, by means of which eſ- 
tates may paſs from the hands of Chri/- 
tiens into thoſe of Jews. 
It may be further aſked, whether 
it is true policy to admit of any kind 
of foreigners as land-holders, who 
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will not figit upon an emergency, in 
defence of their poſſeſſions? T know 
not upon what authority it is ſaid; 
but 1 have been told, that a Few will 

not fight in defence of a chriſtian 
country. We have ſome of our own 
ſectarier, whoſe principles do not al- 
low them to take up arms; but what- 
ever may be neceſſary with regard 70 
thi,” while right is not diſputed, it 
does not / ſeem conſiſtent in a free 


country, to give à ſtranger the poſſeſ- 
ſion of a land eſtate, which he will 


not draw his ſword to defend. We 
ate told however, that in the year of 
the late rebellion, tlie poverty of 
many Jeu, not permitting them to 
hire men to perform the duty of city 
militia, they were conſtrained to n 
ter and hear arms themſelves. If fuch 
a year ſhould ever happen again, 
(which God forbid) I hope we ſhall 
be * with a militia of more 


firength 


| ( 163 ) 
frrength..and proweſs, without any 
neceſſity -of. ſo. wretched, 8 depend 
ence. In enquiries of this nature, 
every thing which. can be ſaid on ei- 
ther fide of the queſtion, is not there- 
fore neceſſary. Upon the whole, the 
impropriety of the naturalization ap- 
pears in a very ſtrong light. 

_P | 1 

$ But there are reaſons, derived from 
a direct and obvious policy, which I 
have already mentioned. The in- 
dulgence of the Jeus to purchaſe 72 
rates, muſt divert them from the pur- 
ſuit of trade; though at the ſame 
time we know, that in this light on- 
ly they are uſeful. I have known a 
Jew in Portugal, who had been twice 
in the inquiſition, and #wice deprived 
of his eſtate; and yet for the third 
time he accumulated a conſiderable 
fortune. This could not have been 
_ e, had he veſted his money in 
i X 2 land. 


- 
* — 
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land. The Jes in Poland and Oer. 
many, I apprehend, are not admitted 
to any privileges, but what ſimply 
regard their o mmertial intercourſe, 
either among themſelves, or the na- 
tives of the country. In the light, of 
merchants, farmers, of : the: revenues, 
brokers, pedlars,- and ſuch like, they 
are of. great ſervice; but the /ands, 
particularly in Poland, are held by 
the nobility and the clergy, who lend 
their money to the Jeus, at the e- 
normous intereſt of eight or ten per 
cent. Would the Jews be able to pay 
ſuch an intereſt, were they diverted 
from trade thro any encouragement or 
even permiſſiun to buy land? on the 
contrary, would not the Jeus be- 
come in ſome meaſure the eguals of 
the nobility and clergy ? or, for want 
of commerce, theſe nobles and cler- 
gymen would either not have any 
money at all, or the value of it would 


only 
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only:pegard: the Price * of their own SI 
Wen iB ,bnonioigqs I απ⁹] .] 


Iq che, ud ooliviiq Nun 03 
As to our wirh⸗halding fromthe”: 
Jews, a right of 'purthaſing;" bt inbt. 
riting any benefice, — ag 
or . /chool; the thing ſpeaks fo" ch: W 
for itſelf, that nothing need be aii : 
for it. Would there be a grofſor ab. 
ſurdity in the nature of things; than 
that a chriſtian ecclehiaſtic or teacher, 
ſhould be dependent on a Je in a 
chriſtian country? We might, indeed, 
ſubmit to this, if the Jus were be- 
come our maſters; but not rn we 
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Politica weaker ogainff the e 
Sation of the ſews, with regard 
. zo... their. immoral character, and 


tbe "A of our own People. 
NNW 
5 Os; and — by any law 
of natural right, to give the 
Jews their naturalization ? we on be 
to da unto all men, as we would they 
ſhould do unto us; but in the caſe 
before us, the Jes ought to prove 
their right to demand their naturali- 
zation, before we grant it. Were 
they to require our Jewels and plate, 
ſhould we therefore give them, as the 
Eg yptians did of old ? divine provi- 
dence did then interpoſe in their fa- 
vor, and I hope the ſame providence 
now  interpoſes in ours. 


2 : There 


There is — no reaſon for 
our acquieſcence, founded in the ge- 
neral character of theſe people. If 
we have wſurers, extortioners, and 
men of other profeſſions, of immoral 
lives amongſt ourſelves, it is rather a 
reaſon, Why we foul not naturalize 


Jews, than why we Poul. The 


Jeus are, in general, an immoral 
people; and more the children K 
world, than the chriſtians are. 
ſober ſenſible part of them do acknow - 
ledge this; and 1 believe it will be 
found; that their wwitkedneſs as well as 
their faith, hath often expoſed them 
to perſecution. This appears to me 
a very firong reaſon, why we ſhould 
not receive them into our S; and 
it ought to be a reaſon to them, to be 
very careful of their conduct, among 
thoſe foreign nations, with whom 
they are permited to live; : whilſt 
the humanity and juſtice which pre- 
vail 
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vail in this country, afford n fuch 
t * ark can, aan 


1 e and a vicious cls 
are vices very prevalent among our- 
ſelves; but T hope in a fimilar cafe 
to this before us, we thould talk a 
very different language, from that 
which is ſpoken by ſome of the Jews. 
It was ſuggeſted that their country- 
men abroad, would be expoſed to dif- 
ficulties, and not improbably difreſſed, 
on account of this very indulgence 
at which they aſpire. But ſome of 
them, ' eager to graſp the preſent ad- 
vantage, anſwered coolly- that it 
might be ſo: indeed it is more than 
probable that it i be fo. Now, 
if in a national light, men ate de- 
void of the impulſes of humanity, 
or of love for their own touttrymen, 
what regard can they have for fran- 
gers if the conſideration of a pre- 


ſent 
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\ ſept intereſt, leads: them not only to 
neglect the welfare of thoſe who were 
lately their fellow citizens, m_ even 

to run the hazard of . expaſig.ithem 


to miſery ; ; what gratitude or affec- 
tion can we expect, who profeſs a re- 


ligion of which hey are dd up in 
the ee abhorrence? 


© 7 a - T 1 


1 to wave the 38838 of 
a — in which chriſtians as well as 
Feus are often guilty; we mult ac- 
- knowledge that there have been 1d 
trious examples. of virtue and piety a- 
mong the Jews; examples, which would 
have placed them in the rank of chi 
tian heroes, had they been inſpired 
with the ſame, glorious principles. 
There are good men of all the diffe- 
rent faiths under heaven; and we 
. ought. to believe, that there are ſeve- 
ral perſons of great probity among 
the Jews, in this country. There is 
, one 
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one Few merchant in particular“, 
whom I have often heard mentioned 
with great honor: his charity and 
other moral virtues, ſeem to flow 
from that ſpirit of humanity, and 
univerſal benevolence, which God 
originally implanted in the minds of 
men. The virtues of this Jew, muſt 
make ſuch. chriſtians bluſh, whoſe 
power is equal to 55; and yet their 
inclination and practice bear no ſimi- 
litude. 


Indeed, in theſe latter times, as 
moſt chriſtian nations are improved 
in their manners; the Jeus are alſo 


leſs 


* A gentleman of great probity and honor aſſures me, 
that he has received the higheſt proofs, that I do no 
more than juſtice to the character of the Few here alluded 
to, by name Benjamin Mendez Da Coſta. This gentle- 
man can hardly be ſuſpected of partiality, ſince he was 
one of the warmeſt opponents of the zaturalization ; and 
though, upon the principles of humanity and charity, he 
is a well-wiſher to the Jews, he is alſo very conſtant to 
his opinion, that they ought not to be naturalized, 


„ 
leſs wicked than they were. The 
better fort of them diſdain thoſe 
practices, which have often rendered 
the people of their faith obnoxious to 
puniſhment. If we conſider the no- 
ral precepts of the Fewiſh religion, 
though they are not ſo refined as thoſe 


preſeribed by chriſtianity, yet we 


plainly fee they are taught in com- 


mon with us, to love God and their 


neighbor. 


With regard to the ſtate and con- 
dition of the Fews, in a national light, 
we are apt to conſider them as vaga- 
bonds and wanderers ; but zhey boaſt 
themſelves of being a ſeparate people, 
the choſen of God; and I will be bold 
to ſay, that for this very reaſon, eve- 
ry good man among them, muſt 
either di/approve of this attempt, or 
be diſtreſſed how to reconcile it. The 
notion they ſuck in with their milk 

po is, 
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is, t hat they a are 4 ' great nation, and 


Nos 


| all m ankind uſurpers of their ſove. 
reignty. This conſideration recon- 

ciles their pertinacious adherence' to 
the — 7 ion of their forefathers; and 
at the Bon. time, as it teaches' them 
to keep themſelves ſeparate, it invali- 
dates their claim to mix with any other 
nation. It doth alſo ſeem, as if pro- 
vidence interpoſed in a very ſingular 
manner, that they /howld think thus; 
and that the politics, as well as the 
religion of all other nations, ſhould 


likewiſe oppoſe their naturalization. 


In reſpect to what concerns the 
temper of our own people, it may 
be obſerved ; that as the word chri/- 
tian is frequently made uſe of among 
the vu/rar, to expreſs the idea of 
man; fo when a Few is ſpoken of, 
among thoſe who are not converſant 
with the people of this faith, they 

hardly 
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hardly aſſociate the idea of man. Thus 
the, conſideration of our common Bu- 
manity, is in ſome degree excluded. 
Though the manner of Mad 
their repugnance to this naturaliza 
tion, may argue their unpolitentſs ; yet 
as the experience of all ages ſeems 
to prove, that no union of this ſort 
can or ought to take place, ſo far his 
repugnance may as well be deemed 
providential, againſi the Fews, as the 
paſſing the bill is for them. 


God knows we are more diſpoſed 
to quarrel who ſhall have the greateſt 
ſhare of this world, than to give our- 
ſelves much concern about that which 
is to come. We are more inclined to 
put up our conſciences to ſale, than 
to renounce any paultry pecuniary 
advantages: but (till a miniſter muſt 
be a bad man, as well as an unable 
pilot of the ſtate, who ſuppoſes there 
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are not many good men in the nation. 
Therefore we may reaſonably con- 
clude, that as we are very far from 
being unhappy i in this inſtance ; but 
on the contrary, that peace, tranqui- 
lity, and the general welfare are the 
objects purſued, no juſt occaſion of 
oftence will be given, that may diſ- 
turb the conſciences of thoſe who 
mean well; at the ſame time, if 
there be any fuch, thoſe who mean 
il, may be ſubdued by the arts of 
lenity and moderation. 


CHAP. 


rn 


A P. IX. 


The naturalization of rhe Jews 10 


confiftent with the commercial cun- 
nexions of this nation in foreign 
countries. 


HE merchants who appeared 
| againſt the bill, laid no ſmall 

ſtreſs on the apprehenſions they en- 
tertained, concerning our foreign 
commercial connexions; particularly 
with regard to the impreſſions, which 
the Portugueſe might probably receive 
of us. It is granted that we might 
as well challenge them for ſupport- 
ing an inquiſition, as they us for na- 
turalizing Jews. But as theſe people 
hate the Jeus out of meaſure ; for 
the ſame reaſon as we would /ove 
them out of meaſure, that is, beyond 
our former practice, or the cuſtom 
of any other nation, we alſo may 
become 
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become the objects of their hatred. 
As the caſe ſtands at preſent, we muſt 
be conſidered as heretics; yet we are 
eſteemed ſuch anoral heretics, and 
have ſuch a regard to the propriety 
of our behavior among them, as to 
be in almoſt every inſtance preferred, 
even to thoſe foreigners who profſeſs 
the ſame religion as themſelves. Be- 
ſides, their commercial and political 
mtereſ} exactly coincide with ours: 
they are our friends and entirely at- 
tached to us; but doth it follow they 
will be Eee the\/ame; let us act in 
ever ſo different a ea nt 
we ave hitherto done ala | 
It is the nature ef YOED to ate 
Uthe, in proportion as they act a- 
greeably to their Huνπmor and inelina- 
tion; and to hate them as they devi- 
ate from this rule. Experience alrea- 


"Up" in ſome red evinces the truth 
of 


(67770 
of this principle in the very caſe be- 
fore us. If we ſhould realy natura- 
lize the Jews, I am morally certain 
we ſhall decline into a very contemp- 
tible reputation in Portugal. But 
however the propriety of this reaſon- 
ing with regard to public affairs in 
general, may be diſputed; I ſuppoſe 
it will be granted, that in our commer- 
cial connexions, we ſhould have a cer - 
tain regard to the genius of a nation, 
on whom an important branch of 
commerce depends. As we ſtrive to 
adapt our manufactures to the taſte 
of a people with a view to their bet- 
ter reception; ſo far as is conſiſtent 
with the nature of our conſtitution, 
we.ought to adapt our manners alſo. 
I do not mean, that it is true politics 
to ſubmit to any ſervile compliances, 
but to avoid any change in our cuſ- 
toms, hitherto agreeable, or not of- 
fenſiye to our neighbors, when the 
2 good 


. 


1 (15! 8 | 
good 1 hy Wer "yl "a, is not 
ber t to . 4 N 1 = 

A mefeähtle nation, policy Goth 
003 ports us to be Tender what ſteps 
we take in a matter va pecularly Gr- 
cumſpanted. When all the nations of 
the world confitler the Jews as à ſe- 
parate people, by a neceffary conſe- 
quence of the P#o1/b teligfott;" if we 
naturalize them, fall we not appeur 
abroad, as if we made our reli — 
fübfervient to our politics * An 
we Hou thus appeat; alf gt 
falfer a diminution iti the eſteern of 
thoſe Nations 7' But this is moft dletitr 
and indubitable; = the tredit and 
reputation of one on with And 
ther, in a commercial 7 And E 
ticularly with regard 1d thele 
& who refide"in foreign Wha 
ren A | great analogy with the al, 
and | Fepubarion of A Private mefthan: 
pu with 


(139) 
Wl ch 4 other OAT ' Ae * 


any extraord 52 umſtance in ts 
conduct of * merchant, 


We is — affenfroe, he will! 
certainly looſe ſome degree « of. that 
reſpet which he found very ſervice 
able, if not eſential, do the conduct 
of his buſineſs. And if we put it 
in the wart light, he will be e ſecretiy 

undermined, and his ſituation render- 
ed n uneaſy. 


""The Portuguele being blended with 
many patives, who are ſuppoſed to be 
Jeun in their hearts, have for ſame 
ages ated towards them with that ſe- 
yerity, as if a toleration of Judaiſm, 
wou Id. bring On 4 total ſabver fis aon of 
chriſtianity, in their country. The 
jealouſſat which ariſe on this account, 
are almoſt as great as thoſe which te- 
gard their wonen; and both together 
render them, in too many 1 reſpects, 
2 2 2 


( 380 ) 

unſbrialle; * dee the les 
improved: in their ſnarning and on- 
gart How extremely careful they 
are of any mixtures with Jeu ap- 
peats from this ; that thoſe who are 
new chiriſtiama, or ſuppoſed to be con 
verts to chriſtiamity, art not admitted 
into any office, till certain evidences 
are given of the purity of their blood; 
that is, that they muſt have paſſed 
through, I think it is above ſixty re- 
moves; ſino their parents were known 
to be Jeu. We have hitherto been 
conſidered by them as untainted; and 
though this reputation bath not been 
of any material uſe, with regard to the 
enjoyment of offices, \ yet it certainly 
is of ſervice in our commercial capa- 
city. The ignorance of the common 
people in. that country is ſuch, that 
they have ſometimes been induced to 
enquire very ſeriouſly, © if tbe Eng- 
e liſh are chriſtians?” Was che na- 


a2 1 turalization 


(181) 
dutalizatibn propoſtd, to take effect, 
chor queſtion would" be changed; und 


they wouldiaſky ar: Engliſh 


ce feuer. The Zumvrom intimation, 
that ſurgeoms are? already ſettled at 
Bellem *, to examine the Eupliſb who 
arrive there, to ſee if they are ri 
cumciſed; ſeems to carry with it ſome- 
thing more than a mere jeſt. It is in- 
deed probable the inguiſtion would 
often ſuſpect, that under the cloak 
of being Engliſb chriſtians, Engliſb 
Jeu would come into their country 
to tranſact buſineſs. However ab- 
ſurd the foundation of ſuch jealouſy 
might be, thoſe who know any thing 
of the Portugugſe will eaſily believe, 
that from being the moſt Seloved, we 
might, by ſo extraordinary a ſtep, be- 
come the moſt deſpiſed nation. 

he "0 It 
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# The entrance into the port of Zinn. 
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55 


FP is probable the 
allo conſider us as eſt; 
With a view to entice. rich, Jews 
of Poreygat. I do. not know, lags — 
putaber of rich, men of that. faith, 
have : 7 preſeat any exiſtence among 

em. If there are any ſuch perſons, 
to be anxious upan the ſubje& of their 
coming ing over £0 ts, is as little 2222 
ent Wi with the bonor of this nation, as 
the naturalization propoſed, i is  unpro- 


miſing of any advantages to us. They 
F< nts if they do come here, they will 


be received under the protection of the 
moſt free, and moſt | generous govern- 
ment in the world What x more do 
any of the Fewe aſpire at fc 3 to 
thoſe who are Fang ſertly d; here: ; 8 


what 1 more than the) realy enia can 
they eee N 9 


# Bi if che Kader Thould' in imagine 
that, this is | rele more hag. the, cant 
of 


* ; 
ef gg 
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of i Phytagal merchant; let fire 
niethber the great FI between 
ins of- the Porting e pi $5 
ard. _ Both 2500 e are at 75 
tif war with the Moors, on 40060 i 
of religion. The Spantara „ m Fr 


ot 6 


| ticufar, cannot fupport a religious 


war againſt theſe Toes, with more 


Sh” Was) the Portugi . again 
the Fu . We have Neat wr the 


Spaniards carried their reſentments, | 


to a great heig ht, by recent inſtan- 
ces 1 their e towards the 
Hamburghers, who. were abſolutel! y 
oblige do abandon their treaty coh- 
cadet with the + Algereens ; ; or to a- 
g aden all c commerce web Spain. How 

far þo Mica reaſem mig ight interfere, or 
bY Spaniards migh t (7 ge it proper 
to give laws to ſo impotent a ſtate as 
that of Hamburgh, need not be in- 
teck on. It doch appear that their 


reſentinerts atofe, i in a great meaſure, 
from 


ß, 
from the Hamburg bers ſupporting 


the enemies of the religion of Chy;/?, 
with whom they never will have peace. 
And now we have a further inſtance 
of the conduct of Spain towards the 
Danes. I hope ue ſhall never receive 
laws from any nation; but neither 
ought we, in the gaiety of the heart, 
to run the riſk of giving. offence to 
our friends, 


— „ | — T* W 1 nn — —„V 
* 
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The Jews conſidered as merchants, the 
only light in which they can be Con- 
fadered as advantageous ta 'obriſ- 
tian ſlate. The aliens duty prope- 
ſed to be | ag to the ſews. 


HE 1 W * a le- 
| giſlature, though, they. ſhould 
on 5 exactly quadrate with the 

| in 


(£85 9 
. Iinelipation- of their conſlituentt, Are 
- moſt aſſuredly entitled to a Aiſoaſſian- 
ais examination, and reſpectful treat- 
ment; and this is preparative. to, that 
compoſition, which it is ſometimes ne- 
ala, 2 in ſimilar Fa 


- There are on men * . probi- 
— experience in our netropolis, 
who incline to the opinion, that it 

would be much better for this nation, 
Tf there was not a Angle Few in it. 
This opinion is founded on a preſump- 
tion, that the commerce zhe/e people 
carry on, might be better conducted 
by our ou merchants, How far this 
map be true, Iwill not take upon me 
to enquire. There are ſeveral reaſons 
why e ought to ſhew our good will 
to the Jews, as merchants. Our 
. preſent ſcheme of politics is genus: 
we have long conſidered the Mus as 
mercbants, and as ſuch have treated 
A a | them 
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them with indulgence. The great ob- 
ject in view, with regard to the pro- 
poſed naturalization, is the promotion 
of commerce; and ſo far from depref- 
ng the Jeus, their opponents never 
meant to deprive them of any weight 
= in their commercial capacity; but ra- 
ther to keep from them every tempta- 

tion, ' which might divert them from 

ſo uſeful a purſuit. This muſt be 
evident to all the world; therefore 
whilſt the Jeu remain Jeus, the 
leaſt return they can make to us, is 
that of a modeſt deportment. 


— 


Whether it aroſe from an opinion 
the | Jews had conceived, that they 
ſhould advance their intereſt, by boaſt- 
ing of their importance with regard 
to their wealth and extenſive com- 
| merce; they certainly found means, 
to make ſeveral perſons of moſt emi- 
nence in this kingdom, believe, that 

| their 
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(287 ) 
their riches and trade are much more 
important and extenſive than they re- 
ally are. When they had carried 
their point ſo far, ſome idle-exprefſi- 
ons dropt from them, as if their abi- 
lities as traders were ſuperior to thoſe 
of our own merchants. An imputa- 
tion of this ſort is too ridliculous to 
deſerve any ſerious animadverſion. 
The Jews from the neceſſity of their 
ſituation, are rraders. Succeſs has 
crowned - the endevors of ſome of 
them; they are remarkable for going 1 
great lengths upon the force of credit; t 
but they are not equal, much leſs ſu- 
perior in ſrill to our own merchants. 
Several of them have traded very large- 0 
ly upon ſmall capitals, in conſe- 
quence of which bankruptcies have 
enſued, and great loſſes have been 
ſuſtained by our owa people. This 
conſideration, however, is of a private 
nature, and entirely dependent on 
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(016690 
the prudence of individ wals; butwwhilt 
the eck may, upon the whole, be 
ſerviceahle to the nation, the motiyes 
upon Which the Jews act, do not 
entitle them to any panegyric.. We 
may add further, that if their trading 
boldly is deemed am actual proof that 
they are % ful to the ſtate; it muſt 
be alſo conſidered as a preſumptive 
argument, that it is the inrereſt of the 
ate to keep them to their merghan- 
dize; which, from what hath been 
premiſed, I do humbly conceive, may 
be accompliſhed with more eaſe and 
conſiſtency, without naturalization, 
than with it. 


If in this light as merchants, it 
could be proved that the naturaliza- 
tion propoſed is conſiſtent with our 
general intereſt; yet it is very remark- 
able, that thoſe who appear moſt in 
favor of the Fews, do not ſo much as 


tre- 


_ (189)) 
pretend that they know of any one rich 
Few who will come here from any 
foreign country, upon the force of it. 
Men in circumſtances to anſwer the 
purpoſe of the legiſſature, are not nu- 
merous in any country: and if we 
conſider families æHabliſbed abroad, 
and converſant with the cuſtoms and 
language of a people: if we likewiſe 
conſider countries, where proviſions 
are much cheaper than in our metro- 
polis, it is probable that the naturali- 
zation would bring here more of the 
worſt, and fewer of the be} kind of 


Jews. 


But whilſt we are thus pleading 
for the Jews. in the light of mer- 
chants; 1 muſt beg leave to quote a 
paſſage which challenges our own 
merchants who oppoſed the bill, as if 
they were biaſſed by narrow and un- 
generous principles, The Tewifþ 

advocate 
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(1900 
advocate ſays, The conduct of the 
te merchants who oppoſed the bill, is 


cc eafily accounted for; narrow princi- 
* | P 


te ples, and a view to their own pri- 
tc vate intereſts, were the incentive ; 
«they! are diſguſted at ' ſeeing the 
«Fes trade in the ſame countries 
ce with them ſelves; and think their 


trade would be more profitable, by 


«there being fewer traders; never 
« reflecting on the generous and cer- 
« tain maxim, that the moſt exten- 
« ſive trade is the moſt beneficial.” 

This however is but Bis opinion, 
or an effect of that jealouſy, which 
the preſent corruption of the world 
renders ſo familiar to mankind. But 
I think this author has miſtaken the 
caſe extremely, Our merchants were 
really jealous of their reputation a- 
broad; and alarmed at the probable 


effects of the naturalization propoſed; 


* *S A 


SAIL I but 
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but I never underſtood them to be bi- 
aſſed by thoſe narrow principles 5 of 
which. and are thus accuſed. 


But this en 2 ee — 
ſelf in other particulars. The further 
poſitions which he has laid down, 
however juſt in themſelves, cannot 
with propriety be brought in proof of 
the particular point, which he ſo 
much labors. He ſays, nt 

1}, „ That every | acquiſition, of 
« wealth ſtrengthens a ſtate, and the 
« more formidable a ſtate is, the bet- 
« ter able it is to cope with its neigh- 
« bors, and defend and extend its 
trade. 


2dly, © That all money, brought by 
&« any perſon into the realm, is drawn 
« from ſome other late; and by con- 
q Sequence leſſens their balance, and 


«© power 
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es our. 

49 Dine. 2 d ; 1 

7 "2117 qaty, 266- 8 bra of 
wa, be cafier- the trauer (who 

fn wantt it upon credit) can get 

babe it frequently happens, that 
the greater eaſe herein, ſaves — 

mie — au 16708 


geh ce Tha W nn bebe 
: 4 Brings wealth into the kingdom, muſt 
WU 2arily pen ſome proporiton in 
Bir family; and whatſoever info ſpent, 
l augments our cumſumplion in all 
* Branches, and therein more parti- 
* cularly benefits the trateſnieh; and 

« ſhopkeepers of all kinds, am the 
« lower claſs of people. 

607 Dit „bod vor 28 112 vert 

le then invokes us to ook back 
"foto the ſtate of trade, and traders, for 
. fifty years | paſt, ec Our exports,” { fays 
tv? | 8 he, 


(-193 

15 d are increaſed; the number of 
« our ſhips, traders, and manufactu- 
« rers of all kinds are augmented ; our 
« traders are more opulent than they 
« yere then, and our trade is more ex 
« tenſive than ever; the nation in 4 
* ſituation of credit and ſtrength, 
te ſcarce to be believed, after ſo long 
« a war, ſupported ſolely by us againſt 
« the united powers of France and 
cc Spain : Intereſt reduced to a reaſon- 
e able footing : our national Rock is 
«enlarged, by our having more move- 
e able effects, and larger perſonal. eſ- 
« tates than ever, Are not theſe plain 
ce demonſtrations, that the increaſe of 
c opulence. is neither ruinous to the 
« trade or trader? 


Pray Sir has any body ſaid that an 
ancreaſe of riches will be our ruin b 
{urely not in the ſenſe of a merchant. 
We only ſay, that it is not upon the 

5 whole, 


( 194 ) 

ilk! for the honor or intereſt of 
this nation to naturalize Fews, and 1 
think we have ſupported our opinion 
with ye ery, good arguments.” I believe 
your general ite are, for the moſt 
part, very true; but general argu- 
ments ap pl ied to particular caſes are 
oftentimes fallacious. And now, in 
5 * 0, ſuffer me to aſk, if what 
ou have advanced above, is any thing g 
i che purpoſe which you attempt to 
prove? In whatever degree we are 
oblige ed to the Jeur, the obligation 

muſt relate to commerce. Have the 
| 0d cen, of induſtry, which you 
pots rep reſented 1 in ſuch amiable co- 
Jours, bas whilſt the Fews have 
been, kept to their merchandi Ze ? If 3 
they have, why would y you ha ve us 
naturalize theſe ors : fince 7 cer- 
tain conſeq uence will be, the'thitow- 
ing a eee in their way tb lay 


* it} 
out 
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out their money In land, and cc conſe- 
Ps to leave off trade? Dy 


T0 retur u 'more immediately 600 wy 


ſubjeck. Whether any di No in 
favor of the Fews as merchants, . | be- 
yond . other foreigners who are not 
naturalized, ou ght to be granted, is 
a circumſtance we muſt leave to the 


wiſdom of the legiſlature, The Ale 
ens duty i is of ſome confideratiqn i 
the calculations of a /arge trader. l 
do not imagine, that this impoſt 1 
prevented any wealthy ewf from com- 
ing into this iſland ; but perhaps the 
taking 1 it off will engage them to come 
here. It will, 1 apprehend, ſurpriſe 
5 advicaves for the Jes, when 
they, reflect, that this is the only cir- 
cumſtance which 1 is wanting to put 
tbem upon an equality with the na- 
a ſuhjects, conſidered ſim- 
B b 2 ply 


( 1960) 
ply '\ab129erchbants #11 If the Alen, 
duty thetiiwwas yielded up to them, 
they would enjoy the ſubſance, with- 
out hurting us in any greater propor- 
tion than the ſum which ſuch Ai 
liens duty uſually amounted to. And 
if the number and ricbes of the Jews 
ſhould augment by any encreaſe of 
theif trade, which the legiſlature will 
expect as the natural fruit of this in- 
dulgenee; the deficiency will be made 
up to us, and the general intereſt ad- 
vancedl⸗⸗/ ade 


1 \ j . : 1 — 
- „ . 


* The lngenious Mr. Tueter, In his letter on Natu- 
ralization,, mentions ſeveral enormous abuſes, practiſed 
towards - foreigners, at our cuſtom-houſes, ee i the 
general notion of their being ſubject to the Alun's duty. 
I always, imegined, that this duty had not the leaſt affi- 
nity with the charges of ſcavage, package, balliage, por- 
tage, o, which this gentleman mentions, page!6. If 
there are ſuch impoſitions, as may be e alily made 
— if there are, the argument for auß "i the > 
on's, duty is ſo much the more enforcedq remembering at 
the ſame time, that if abuſcs, foreign | to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of this duty, meet either cduntenance or conni- 
vance, the ſame, bad; diſpoſizion being ſuppreſſed in one 
inſtance, will moſt aſſuredly break out in another, and 


conkkquently ought to be guarded ag gainſt. 


( 199) 
1 believe it will be + univerſally. 
granted that the Jews are faithful to 
the ſtate; indeed their ſecurity, and 
protection, are intimately concerned 
in their fidelity. So long as they con- 
tinue as they are, Tam willing to be- 
lieve, they will be uſeful in the cha- 
rafter of merchants. As their cir- 
cumſtances naturally lead them to this 
employment, the conſideration of 
thoſe circumſtances has long procured 
them protection in ſeveral of the po- 
lite nations of Europe. Riches, which 
are theè chief objects the Jes have in 
view, can be moſt eaſily acquired by 
commerce. As merchants they deſire 
to be countenanced-. As merchants 
we defire to countenance them. If it 
is a fact that the Jews do acquire 
riches, and are ſecure in the enjoy- 
ment of them ; how came it to enter 
into the hearts of themſelves, or of any 
of their advocates, that we exerciſe a 
ſeverity £ 


admit- 
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the full enſgymens. of all 
the immunitieg of, natural: born lub: 


Seen uad, 6 em, wy 
ting them go 


jecta ) It is true we are fellow-citizens: 
Commerce, hig VS. de Jgcom: 
mend, is, the ; link by Rietz qpen Are 


united in love. This is the mutual 
intereſt which ought to ſubfiſt be- 
tween Jeu, Mahommedan 
and Pagan. The voice of regſon and 
fab, Joins with the calls of Au 
in promoting thiszzxion. As creatures 
of one cummon afale, the 


Common r=? exiſting by the pow 


i as 4 cord 50 war. ; 1 it 
is demonſtrably agreeable to, the wiſe 
deſigns s of providence, that dhe vir- 


Tue, and e ac the ff lc Aud 
mankind, epend ip a, great 


mea bre on a th t which 
QJ © deres of com 
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commerce | is the chief means. 80 
10 ng as trade is conducted with anre- 
grity, it muſt produce a ſtrong con- 
nexion and harmony, ſuch as conſti- 
tute an univerſal commonwealth, a- 
mong the whole face of Wanke 


Kt * 12597 
onA. . 
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| Diference in opinion, no reaſon fir 
ln among fellow-citizens. _ 


Ine 7 


TITH regard to the naturali- 
Y, zation propoſed, we are told 
by the au thor of the Confiderations, 


LS SF 


4 ſhewed all along they thought the 
4 method right, and therefore fup- 
(e ported it; yet, *twas always vi- 

10 fible, that ahh they thought it 
« right. they were, not ſolicitous to 


« paſs, i it A gainſt the general appro- 


40 © bation, bet left the whole to the 
ce people's 


(200) 

«people's inclinations; perhaps the 
petition of the corporation, deter. 
i minecl the h of c to ſupport 
cc and vindicate the conduct of both 
« houſes of parliament, by paſſing 
the bill; and thereby proving to 
« the public, that the ſuggeſtions of 
ce that petition were groundleſs, and 
ce the parliament incapable even of 
« liſtening to a propoſal, which could 
bc bear fuch hard conſtruRtions,” = 


It is a ſubjet 00 elicits ke: my 
pen, nor is the diſcuſſion of it eſſen- 
tial to my argument. I will however 
be ſo free to obſerve in general, that 
the ſpirit of a free nation ay ſome- 
times ſhew itſelf, either on tlie part 
of the people, or of their conſtituents, 
in a fierce and imperious air. But it 
may alſo appear to be (6, When it 
really is not; and when, nothing more 
it meant than to 5 or to ejeti a 
cauſe, 


(odszypr) 
xauſen with confidence in its: Morth, 
on demerit. Indegc ut bing maße can 
' Poſſibly be meant, where: a ge xeſpect 
is intended to be paid toi the /acred 
character of liberty; inc haſſon 
may caſily. ſu/ly, but reaſex only. can 
ne it pura and invialgre. 

1129 1g 32 
11 in the 5 mage by a 
1 e ſociety. of men, noi words 
are uſed but ſuch as immediately re- 
gard the thing objected to; allowan- 
ces ought to be made, and haxfþ con- 
 firufions of words which Will admit 
of favorable ones, ayoided. Infallibi- 
I tay. 1s. Not the attribute of man. It 
may be. preſumed, that as, far as hu- 
man, wiſdom will carry us, and hu- 
man 1 us to go, the re- 
ſolutions of a numerous body in their 
legiſlative capacity, will be remoyed 
the, fartheſt from error. But to con- 
ider auen and rbings as they really 
jp OY C c are, 
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are, great allowances muſt be made 
for human imperfeRions, in all the 
various ſituations and circumſtances 
of life. Under ſuch a conſtitution as 
ours, though the legiſlature is always 
ſuppoſed to be the beſt judge of what 
is for the pood of the people; though 
the power veſted in them renders it 
their duty to be conſtant and ſteady 
in the purſuit of that intereſt yet, 
in every caſe of a complex nature, 
which may appear to be but imper- 
fectly underſtood, either within doors 
or without ; or which in the minuteſt 
point touches religion; the upenſion 
of a reſolution ſeems beſt calculated 
to guard that honor, of which every 
body of men in their legiſlative capa- 
city oug bt to be — TODYALY 

As to the different opinion which 
have prevailed among ourſelves, | in 


our private capacities; they are a con- 
5 ſideration 


( 203 ) | 

Aideration of a diſtinct nature, on ac- 
count: of which the Jews ought not 
to receive any good or harm. We are 
under a wiſe and free government; 
we have conſtituted a legiſlature ; to 
this we oug ht, to this we mu/ appeal, 
as the arbitrator of all differences. 
Several merchants of importance, 
with no ſmall number of packers, 
dyers, and tradeſmen, did ſign a pe- 
tition in favor of the Jews ; from 
whence it, hath, been inferred, that 
| the naturalization propoſed is a right 
meaſure, as it ay, or, as they ſay, 
ce uill encourage perſons of wealth 
e and ſubſtance, to remove with their 
« effects from foreign parts into this 


“kingdom; the greateſt part of 


which, agreeably to tiie experience 
ol former times, will be employed 
* by them in foreign trade and com- 
merce, in encreaſing the ſhipping, 

Cc 2 «and 
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( 264795 } 
ce zhd-efcouraging the exportation of 
« voOllensq and other manufactures 
te of this kingdom; of which the 
ce Ju have for many years exported 
ce great quantities. Many of the mer- 
chants ere, | doubtleſs, of this opini- 
on, but neither of the petitions, for 
or agaluſ, creates any difference in 
the weight of a Ui RE 
— warm n 
e 
The eee on ; this OC- 
caſion may, however, inſtruct us in 
one muterial point that the genius of 
this nation is, to be either too much 
aſleep, or too mich Eton leneul. Ex- 
tremes are ever dangerous. The e- 5 
forts of paſſion; however, do ſome- 
times operate more! effectually, than 
the calmer dictates vf feaſon, ati we 
ſee the moſt heneficiht an brouglit 
to a happy iſſwe by means not con- 
ſiſtent with wiſdom. But it is very 
eil clear, 


clear, that neither the Voci ferations of- 


Some, NOT. the miſtaken. zeal.of, others, | 
do ener vate the force of the argument 


again the naturalization. And if 


our deſign is to convince the under- 
landings of men, and not to inflame 


their paſſians, we ought to return to 
our cooler deliberations, without re- 


gard to private intergſt, or party 


zeal, We may obſerve however, that 


if the voice of the people can, with any 


propriety, be ſaid to be the voice of 


God, it is only when that voice is 
frees I now take the liberty to ſay, 
that the freedom of voice was moſt in 


favor of thoſe who petitioned again/? 


the naturalization... The connexions 
of many of the petitioners in favor 
of the Jes, are very obvious; there- 


queſtion, they muſt bę ſappoſed to 


lean to the ſide of their intereſt. 
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The petitioners againſt the 'Fewyfh 
naturalization, were not only more 
numerbus, but in general more eon- 
fiderable with regard to their fituation 
in life, and more important in point 
of fortune. I know ſeveral of them 
who are men of great probity, and 
Poſſeſſed of very large eftates; and, 
What is more, friende to the admini- 
ration, and in good correſpondence 
Wirk the Jeu. What has been ſug- 
geſted to the contrary of this, can be 
eaſily proved to be abſurd and ground- 
leſs, tending rather to mn chan 


to oinpoſe m men $ _ 


In che mean ; while ci 
in opinion, ought by no means to cre- 
ate the leaſt animoſity amongſt us as 
fellow-citizens : we ſhould rather 
mutually gratulate each other, on the 
common liberty of deelariſig out ſen- 


timents. There is an equał right on 
3 the 


( 207) 
the one fide, to give their opinion in 
favor of the naturalization, as on the 
ether to argue againſt it: and who 
can doubt there being many honeſt 
and ſenſible men on both fides| the 
queſtion? As to the riches. on either 


fide, though I have been in ſome 


meafure- conſtrained to drop a fe 
words on this ſubject; Nook on them 
as little to the purpoſe, as the main- 
taining that he only can have the bef 
of an argument, who is richer * 
* 8 | r viike 


* it is confeſſedly the union of 
the whole, which gives ſtrength to the 


parti, it is moſt clearly our duty up- 
on the principles of ſelf· love, to cul- 


tivate a good underſtanding among 


ourſelves. At the ſame time we 
ought to, conſider, that as it is the 
Freedom of our government, which 
in a great meaſure renders our minds 


free; : 
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"free; "that very we¹ mufl a loſt 
fleckſſarily create 4 Variety of ſenti- 


ments. As free born fubjects, we 
buch ſtudy the art of rendering the 
different opinions of indiviuuali, pro- 
ductive of the firmer eſtabliſhment of 
4 the commilnity. For this reaſon I 
Wag orty vl I heard it propoſed, 
to l a liſt of the ſubſcribers of 
che petition againft the naturalization. 
© What doth it avail, who were for, or 
"who Yainſt" it? If it was à wrong 
menfufe it may be preſumed that it 
will not take place. Thoſe oO can 
ſupport their pin ibn, muſt hank 
God that they Wallet Viebr; = 
thoſe who were mi/taken, be e 
thankful that tlie a f 1 = 
h any eil Cnfeduente. 
7 dss N DIY 1 CB. [1944 2 
Oy fibul che fed of the 
Ws ve | ower* veſted in in latwgivers, 


E. 111i on 5 V. 
ere is a reverence 400 to them, 


acc which 
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1 Which a res people can never. viglate 


without injuring bem/efuer, 5 Where 
the liberty of remenſtr ance is permit- 
ted. from, the very nature and ęſſance 

of a,, conſtitution, ,. the greatengcare 


ought to be taken, to conduct cb 


remonſirance with propriety, When 
the liberty of declaring our opinion, 
is nat reſtrained by ſuch rate. 
je tions, it is apt to degenerate z and 
4 that which was originally the prgdyce 
of fentiment, generoſity, and frg/ic 
ue, may become mean and feryile; 
. inſtrumental only to faction, or pro- 
ductine only of thoſe low party views, 
Q ainſt which it was at 1 directed. 
N "In genen, I am afraid our r corrup- 
4 has warped, our underſſtandings 
as well as our affeftions - but there is 
Jet a great deal of virtue and. good 
ſenſe in the nation; "and conſequently 
we can differ i in ſentiments, and yet 
D d ſupport 


( 216 
ſupport ao potent 
indroidunts: To draw good” but 
evil, and convert our very foibles into 
a happineſs, we may teach ourſelves, 
that as trutb is oftentimes not to be 
diſcovered without great labor and 
attention; fo. under this imperfect 
ſtate of things, the fupport and de- 
fence of liberty, require great care and 
cireumſpection. Whatever motives 
of ſelf love, and private intereſt, {et 
mankind zo work ; without a certain 
portion of virtuous incentives, /iberry 
A e The ren c 
cated edi motives of men, blend- 
ed and intermixed with the good, may 
indeed tend to the great ends of provi- 
dence, and do often. demor : by, 
viſible conſequences, that there i is al in- 
viſible power which governs the world, 
and fur ee my the affais' of al 


It 


(er 
nale. bes, been often remarked by f0+ 
teigners an pay n in this 
7 ldi D d 2 13575302 b. iſland 
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* If mM * this remark to a neightoring nation, our 
thoughts will naturally lead us into a conſideration of 
their preſent. circumſtances. As, ſome of the, french make 
their obſervations concerning 0 our being a check upon each 

other, as indeed how can it be otherwiſe, the moſt rtelles 
gem among them ſes. us with an eye af aqurration, and 4 
longing deſire of becoming what we are, with all our de- 
teQs, with a the alloys! of our febcity. 1 hlive heat® it 
DNR of us, that we * a reaſoning people, a nation 
of þ uſe phers, © What,” ſay they, © ſhall we not ap- 
* plaud that nation, Who, from the nature of theit con- 
46 ſtitution, and the ſentiments in which they are educa- 
10 ted, a are themſelues the defenders of their own laws; and 

&. the\ þulwarks of their own: liberty ? who rea/or upon 
« things, and from whoſe mouths, ſometimes even 7 
ve the Jower clalſes, we hear it ſaid, chir is not according 
Abele ede e dg bien dn 3e 
“right as can, by the force of reaſon alone, maintain 
e kberty; againſt thoſe encroachments, which the paſſions 
« and bad affettions of men axe apt to conjure up,” We 
ke plainly in arbitrary governments, however arduous 
the ſtioggle may be for /iberty; yet it requires ſuch a por- 
tion J virtue and reſolution diffuſed through a whole na- 
tion, as, in theſe days of corruption, can hardly be expect- 
ed. Let u learn to prize, what we already enjoy ; and 
tremble, at the thought of putting it to any, precarious iſſue, 
chould any future tunes produce men, who have the dan- 
gerous art of leading their fellow citizens in Alen firings 
into ſlavery; let us fly from thoſe who, by gratifying our 

| bad 


(212) 
iflandd for the #bak3yuwvel enjoy ina. 
muchas we areporpetually alarmed, 
Y381101E Tobilty gvi] gi von and! 
18001 19810 vod Jud :; ma 19 
bad inclinations, may arrive at the power of rendering all 
our Yoo ories u 8. f. fr Höch 10 ORs I 
nm b93g2ubs 916 9w 361T bayol 
What the fate of our neighbors will be, time muſt de- 
monſtrite. W fee the Hoble ſtand A great pdid of them 
maxx gainſſ an n/urped qutbority, which ſtriues to trample 
on their laws. How bravely they ſtruggle. againſt. papal 
pride / It is this prize which" favoring the ambition of 
the greajeſt part o the churchmen, attempts toundermine 
the general freedom of the nation, with regard to civil, 
as OP Ye ae government. Thus, by the ma- 
gig bree ob de won! agpifle the lidde Frech of 
mind which they enjoyed, in religious concerns, is 
abridged; and an implicit obedience impoſed, to 
which the people are not inclined to ſubmit. We 
may dase the, conteſt ſo Jong, ſince. 2p. 1714s, when, 
the bull Dnigenitus was ſent into France, and received 
by many eccleſiaſtics. But at Jepgth this buſineſs is be- 
come more and more ſerious. _ _ n 


1419 


Nou we behold the ſpiritual ꝓride of French prulates en- 
devoring to trample upon temporal authorĩty, and in pur- 
ſuit of power to violate thoſe laws which the wiſdom of 
paſt ages, joined to experience, have given à function. 
The clergy, -for the moſt part, aim at the deſtruction of 
that authority, Which thqugh but a feeble guardiau of the | 
laws, has been the chief means of preſerving them, Per- 
ſecytion has a natural tendency to rouze the ſpirits of 
men. Thus we ſhall, probably, ſee the power and au- 
tharity of parliaments in France, confirmed and eſtabliſhed 

; A ia 10 


621390 | 
and continually on the watch to check, 


each other. This remark is excuſable 
from thoſe who live under arbitrary 


governments; but they forget that 
the uind of man muſt be always 


employed. That we are educated i in 


thoſe principles, Which lead us to 
think liberty the greateſt of all h 0 
bleſſings, the choiceſt favour of a... 
moſt” "indulgent" providenee. "That 
every. thinking man in a free Nate, 1 
will form a judgment with regard to * 
to a "Ie that ſhall render them reſpeAtable or, that 

military force will dictate to them the limits of à pre- 


carlous juriſtifim ? or, laſtly, that the very name of par- 
liaments will be totally aboliſhed. 


| Whilſt we are thus contemplating this ſcene, ſo intereſt- 
ing to out neighbors, let us not forget to reverence thoſe 
laws, and reſpect thoſe lawgivers, whoſe common inte- 
reſt and inclination are to protect and defend us; and pre- 
vent our ever falling into ſuch circumſtances as ourneigh- | 
bors. It is che fortune of the French, that they can be 
but I*ttle toorſe than they were beſore; except that the 
view they now have of the charms of liberty, muſt neeeſ- 
ſarily create à Tove-fick mind, if they are deprived of the 
object they hope to enjoy: this Iſay may be rhe caſe till 
their chains ſhall again become familiar, , | 
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che government of, that Rate in which 
he has ſo direct, an intereſt; Thus 
fome exerciſe i eir virtue in the. con- 
templation of liberty. Some, make 
it their amuſement, to find fault of 
the. condu® of a, legiſlature... a2 4 
vets. Some have, an, ingeſt in 
declgiming, on. one ſide or, other, 
and zetimes on both. In. ſhort 
in gl greater or leß degrees, we ail ex 
ereiſe our geg or bad affections, 
e our «der fonding.or qur 


vor ance. | 
11107 . We f & LACED 


155 ; fo ye clear,” chat our 4 com- 


mon — . — depends upon our 
union and obedience to laws, that it 
may ſeem abſurd tc to inſiſt on it. Yet 


we have lately ken that it ſometimes 


becomes neceſſary in this nation, to 


1510 ourſelves, that the ſpirit which 


men to refrain. their paſſions, 

6 *. ue 
aud te to exert their reaſon to Siſtinguiſb 
ö good 


0 24 5 8 ) 
gb from , i. iy only means of 
adminiſteting that” healing bales, off 
which the happiiieſs, as wel 5 > 85 


fafety of life depends. «+ a _ 
T nSmuaturas ung 
It muſt be clear alſo Oe hers 


md of every thinking” done 
man, whatever his engagem ent in ay 


be, ge the oppoſition of A Aeſipn 
which is contrary to a man's princl- 
ples; repugnant to his ideas of 25 0d 
and 451; or claſhing with his norions 
of true politics is ; as different from an 
oppoſition, excited by a party zeal a- 
gain thoſe who net 4 a legilla- 
Ute, as Light from darkneſs ; or as 
the love of liberty and concord, from 
fabtion" and an in piout contempt of 
Aab. vet I know not how it comes 
to paß, nor how difficult i it may be 
to obtain credit; but T have fome- 
times heard it ſc aiouſy maintained, 
ae Re 6650 it not for us, is againſt 
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ur implying that gomer can he ſup- 
ported only by ſrengtb, and therefore 
thoſe who ſhare the enralunients of 
that power, muſt pay an implicit o- 
bedience to it. Thus he who de- 
e elareth not for us, tho he ſhould 
de ever ſo true to his own heart, acts 
counter to that authority by means 
of 'which the government is conduct- 
ed. Surely this can never be the caſe 
in our happy iſſe / If it were realy fo, 
we might cry out, wretched condi- 
tion of our morals | precarious: ſtate 
of liberty] If place and office were 
indeed the objects to which we paid 
theſe divine honors, and not the 1 
dom, truth, and juſtice which ſup- 
port and conduct them, the very 
minds of men would zn time become 
enſlaved. The characters of [awgiv- 
ert and magiſtrates would no longer 
be the objects of our 7 azionp/ love, 
nor excite our pious vrmerurian. Their 
n 3 I an- 


27) 
gandbriey would depend, either on 
would they receive any enceudge- 
ment from the applau/ſe-ok; either. 
others. who diſdained-+. ther» procepr, 
might impute every publio meaſure 
to private imtereſt. The envieus 
would counteract from the mere ef- 
aliunys refuſing to acquĩeſce j by al 
unavdidable conſequence, would in- 
Alſcniminately oppoſe meaſures, the 
moſt apparently productive of good, 
in common with thoſe of Eng 
or bee — my 
* — che 7200 experienced dew 
never bean, nor ever will be ſpecta- 
tors of ſuch à /cene in this nation, 
whatever the d:ſolutensſs of ſome, or 
che prejudices and injudiciour cum- 
8 — of others, may ſuggeſt to the 
— 1 credu- 


(6218.9) 
credulous. For if ſuch a maxim fhoukd 
be. ever countenance, but part 
could a pbilgſopher, or a chriſtian," a 
Friend to his fellow- citizens, or à lover 
of bit country act with applauſe ? 
Would he content himſelf to lament 
the evil in ſecret? Let him exert all 
his Hrengtb, and' vigilance, however 
mmconfiderable, to preſerve that which 
his principles call on him to defend, 


and when he leaves li, theatre of 


action, to explore another ſcene of 
#hings, let the rememberance of his 
own fincerity compoſe the agizations 
of his ſoul. Let his laſt and devout- 
eſt prayer expreſs his gratitude for the 
pleaſures which he has enjoyed, and 
per feels in his breaſt, from doing 
what he thought was N ; n Ae 
foe ref to Oe D 


key: us now they PRA Neue 
eee or draw a curtain over 
n 0 them, 
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them, if any part is more than vi- 
mary." Let us come to facis and real 
life: and here J have to obſerve, that 
the regard and indulgence ſhewn: to 
the merchants who appeared at the 
bar of the houſe of commons, notwith- 
ſtanding they pleaded again the na- 
turalixation, was ſuch, as gave me 
the higheſt impreſſions, not only of 
the excellency and | happineſs. of this 
conſtitution, but alſo of the eguity 
and moderation with which the pre- 
ſent government is conducted. What 
theſe merchants alledged was ex- 
preſſed with decency, and without 
the leaſt appearance of enmity to- 
wards the Jews. They were not 
prepared as they ongbt to have been; 
but this is a proof that they were not 
moved by any fni/ter motives. They 
expreſſed their fears that injurious 
impreſſions would be received abroad; 
Thoſe: fears were then conſidered as 
671þ Ee 2 - Chimes 


(2 | 
chimenical; but experience; as I have 


had occaſion to explain, nung 
rn — N 
04 dr 
I. hope. 1 et of men 
who kept themſelves in reſerve to ſee 
the · iſſue of the affair, with a view 
to draw any advantage from it; but 
if there was any ſuch, I can anſwer 
for the, merchants, that they. were 
no · part of the number: I ſpeak of 
thoſe, with whom 1 am moſt ac» 
quainted, who if they are not cour- 
tient, are well-wiſbers to the | chief 
rulers of the ſtate; and if they are 
not led by private intereſt, but only. 
biaſſed by opinion and ſentiment; 
they cannot pn that account be ſub- 
ject to any imputation of diſaſfection. 
They uiſbed the bill might not. paſs, 
but after it was paſſed into a la, they 
neither wrote nor , ſpoke faction. 


The ee in ſupport af this 
bill, 


tar), 


bill, indeed ſtill appeared to them ta 
be ill. grounded; but they were not 
the 16% ſenſible that the honor and 


dignity of the legiſlature ought to 
ſuffer no diminution, by any af feincc> 


tion of thoſe whoſe opinions were 
divided upon the ſubject. If expe- 
rience ſhould give a ſanction to the 
opinion they had conceived; they 
would not therefore make pretenſions 
to more knowledge than what their 
opportunities of information had giv- 
en them; much leſs would. they 


convert chat knowledge into folly, by 


proftituting it to unworthy 'purpoſes. 


And as the common gopd was the ob- 
ject in purſuit on both fides the 
queſtion, they concluded that what- 
ever meaſures might be further ta. 
len, every confideration- which claſh- 
ed with: the public harmony, ought 
ro be abſorbed, as diſhonorable to 


liverty, and utterly inconfiſtent with. 


the 
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What 3 peel in this: e 
Fits now to invite us to peruſe 
with attention what I have quoted 
from a pious prelate, in page 122, 
and to reflect very ſeriouſly how 
far-theſe unhappy people, the Fews, 
may have ſuffered by theit own 5ndi/- 
cretion. Thus, without harſhly im- 
puting to them as a fault, that which 
in charity may be conſidered as a nis- 
fortune, endevor, as much as poſſible, 
to place them in the ſame, or a better 
ſituation than they were in, before the 
event which is the ſubject of theſe 
ſheets. If any intereſed advocate of 
the Jews, or others who are biaſſed 
by opinion, or humanity, ſhould now 
ſay of me, This. man writes ar i be 
repented having appeared againſt the 
0 Lonly appeab to what 

I bave 
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I have-written; I appeal to the decla- 
rations I always made, if I have given 
the leaſt token of indulging any habit 
of inhumanity, or want of tenderneſa 
for the Jews as my fellow- creatures? 


The prejudices which have been 
entertained, the books and paper 
which have been written, not being 
all directed by 4 proper (ſpirit, 
muſt have operated to the hurt of 
theſe people. We ought, therefore, 
to endevor to ſcreen them from the 
evils they may ſuffer; not by ſuch in- 
dulgenties as they aſpired at, but by 
conſidering them as ſtrangers, or in 
poverty: conſequently it becomes our 
duty to exerciſe our politeneſs, our 
hoſpitality, our humanity. And be- 
cauſe every man of ober vation muſt 
ſee, | that the itinerant Fews, who are 
permitted to travel about the ſame as 
uſual, are at this time but 3/7 received 
AY by 
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by our cm people; and every man 
of femimem muſt know; that by re- 
Jerring them, we may eafily deviate 
from che precepts of dur religion, as well 
as the dictates of humanity; Therefore 
he ought, both in word and dee, to 
ende vor to perſwade thoſe who are 4;- 
aſſed by their prejudices, that whiiſt 
they contend for the ſupport of that 
Fllen of politics, which is moſt pro- 
ductive of our own preſervation, w+. 
ought by all means to remember tiac 
[ſtem of morals which relates to o. 
And as our future happineſs depends 
on the government of our paſſions, 
and the exerciſe of that benevolence 
which our religion inculcates, we 
ought to regulate the exe, and culti- 
vate and improve the orber. 


To conclude, if policy, or 11 
dom; loſe their names, and become 


weakneſs and folly when oppoſed to 


the 
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is the happineſs of all his crea- 
tures, every noble ſentiment which 
the under ſtanding can dictate; eve 
ry generous thought which the bear: 
can inſpire; every worthy action 
which the hand can execute, ought. to 
be ſubſervient to that great. end. 
Thus when we ſhall be removed from 
this inconftant ſcene, the world, may 
we all arrive at the fruition of thoſe 
immutable joys which are the certain 
rewards of a genuine love of * 
| m virtuous life l 17 
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